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Announcements 


Renaissance Conference 


HE HUNTINGTON LIBRARY is planning to hold a conference on 
Tine English Renaissance, on August 19, 20, and 21, 1940. The 
term “Renaissance;’ as here used, includes the period from the in- 
troduction of printing to about 1660. There will be meetings at the 
Library each morning and afternoon, and members of the research 
staff and visiting scholars will participate. More definite informa- 
tion concerning the program will be supplied later. The present 
idea is to select specific topics in the history of the Renaissance, such 
as problems dealing with belles-lettres, historiography, and the lit- 
erature of science, religion, geography, and economic and social 
conditions. In most, if not all, of the discussions, it is hoped that a 
member of the research staff or a visiting scholar will be available 
to describe materials and opportunities for research at the Hunt- 
ington Library. 

Scholars interested in the Renaissance who would like to attend 
the conference, and who are planning to be at the Library at the 
time it is held, are requested to notify Renaissance Conference, 
Huntington Library, San Marino, California. Any suggestions they 
may care to make will be welcome. 


Research Conferences 


THE HUNTINGTON LIBRARY, in response to requests from a number 
of scholars, will establish during the scholastic year 1940-41 a reg- 
ular series of research conferences, to give an opportunity for grad- 
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uate students and scholars to meet for the discussion of research 
problems. An attempt will be made to arrange for the presentation 
of research topics of interest to the group working at the Library. 
Visiting scholars will be invited to attend and to discuss their par- 
ticular projects, and advanced graduate students will be afforded 
opportunities to outline their work and to receive suggestions and 
criticisms from the research group. In addition to providing oppor- 
tunities for discussion of the investigations being carried on, and for 
the exchange of ideas, the members of the research staff are very 
willing to take an interest in the work of advanced students and to 
help them in their search for material. Members of the research staff 
cannot undertake to find topics for Ph.D. candidates, to provide 
formal instruction, or to give formal certification of the quality of 
a student’s work. Any university credit that the student may receive 
will be solely at the discretion of his university. 

Advanced students planning to come to the Library and wishing 
to attend the discussions should write to Research Conferences, 
Huntington Library, San Marino, California. 














ing 








The History of the World and Ralegh’s Skepticism 
By Ernest A. Strathmann 


N THE second book of the History of the World, Sir Walter Ralegh, 
Tvnite taking exception to the idea that prosperity is a “signe or 
effect of true Religion,’ pays his respects to those controversialists in 
divinity who are facile in the use of “atheist” and similar epithets: 


Such is the blinde zeale of Bozius, who writing against those whom he 
falsly termes impious, giues strength to such as are impious indeede. But 
such indiscretion is vsually found among men of his humour: who hau- 
ing once either foolishly imbraced the dreames of others: or vainely 
fashioned in their owne braines any strange Chimaera’ of Diuinitie, 
condemne all such in the pride of their zeale, as Atheists and Infidells, 
that are not transported with the like intemperate ignorance. Great pit- 
tie it is that such madde Dogges are oftentimes incouraged by those, who 
hauing the command of many tongues, when they themselues cannot 
touch a man in open and generous opposition, will wound him secretly 
by the malicious vertue of an Hypocrite.* 


Like so many half-revealing allusions in the History, the last sen- 
tence has a personal ring: with such ‘“madde Dogges” Ralegh had 
had acquaintance enough. The charge of atheism followed him all 
his life,” in part because his insolent disregard for popular opinion 
made him careless of rebuttal, and possibly also because those who 
had command of many tongues helped to keep the charges alive. 
The accusations of the sixteenth century against Ralegh and his 


' History of the World (London, 1614), Bk. II, chap. viii, sec. 3, pp. 367-68. Hereafter 
all references to the History will be to book, chapter, and section in the order cited, fol- 
lowed by the page reference to the first edition. The book and chapter references will 
be useful for checking quotations in other editions, and, for the first edition (the. text 
of which is paged 1 to 651 for Bks. I and II, and 1 to 776 for Bks. III-V), will indicate 
in which half of the volume the page reference falls. References to the Preface are by 
signature in the first edition. Superior letters in quotations are lowered. 

* The principal early charges include: (1) in 1592, an allusion by Parsons (or Cress- 
well, according to C. FE Tucker Brooke, ELH, V, 108) to Sir Walter Ralegh’s “school of 
atheism”; (2) in 1593, Baines’s report on Marlowe’s assertion that Ralegh’s man Har- 
riot could do more than Moses, who was “but a juggler”; (3) undated (probably in 
1593), a Spy’s report that Cholmeley quoted Marlowe as saying that he had read the 
“atheist lecture” to Ralegh and others. The most direct charges occur in the deposi- 
tion made before the appointees of the Queen’s Commission for Causes Ecclesiastical, 
at Cerne Abbas, in March, 1594. References during the remainder of Ralegh’s life and 
after his death are not uncommon, but will be introduced here only when pertinent 
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friends have in the twentieth aroused new interest, and have been 
accepted (or rejected) with varying degrees of qualification. In all 
the discussion, however, relatively little use has been made of Ral- 
egh’s greatest work. His biographers have drawn upon it for many 
specific autobiographical references; less notice has been taken of 
the kind of observation quoted above and of digressions into opin- 
ion on controversial matters. Miss Bradbrook, in her account of the 
“School of Night;’ quotes several passages from the Preface,’ and 
Mr. Buckley dismisses the History with the remark that, in the 
works on war and discovery, “there is naturally hardly a reference to 
religion, and little more in the History of the World, although it 
begins with some pious observations of a strictly conventional char- 
acter. The statement is surprising: religion is a principal topic 
among the great variety of subjects which elicit Ralegh’s personal 
comment—indeed, is the foundation of the whole work. 

The interest of the numerous digressions in the History lies in 
two directions: backward, for an estimate of Ralegh’s thought; for- 
ward, by reason of the great and often imperfectly understood in- 





to the discussion. See Frederick $. Boas, Marlowe and His Circle (Oxford, 1929), pp. 
70-72, 79-92; George T. Buckley, Atheism in the English Renaissance (Chicago, 1932), 
pp. 137-52; and Edward Thompson, Sir Walter Ralegh (London, 1935), pp. 67-76 et 
passim. The questions and depositions at the Cerne Abbas inquiry, found in Harleian 
MS 6849, are printed in full in Willobie His Avisa, ed. G. B. Harrison (London, 1926), 
App. III; see also pp. 204-13. These few references among the many books dealing with 
the subject will suffice for the documents in the case. 

8M. C. Bradbrook, The School of Night: A Study of the Literary Relationships of 
Sir Walter Ralegh (Cambridge, 1936), chap. iii. Her comment (p. 61), ““The Preface to 
the History of the World reiterates the substance of the Sceptic in a condensed form; 
is misleading. In the Preface, the limitations of man’s knowledge of nature are cited to 
show his presumptuous folly in pretending to know how God made the world; The 
Sceptic, as Miss Bradbrook points out, is limited in application to the world of nature. 
Mr. Buckley (op. cit., pp. 146-49), in his discussion of Ralegh’s essay, refers to the Chris- 
tian apologists’ use of skeptical arguments in attacking human learning. J. Beau, “La 
Religion de Sir Walter Ralegh;’ Revue Anglo-Américaine, XI, 410-22, devotes several 
pages to the History, by way of illustration of Ralegh’s mature religious beliefs, which, 
M. Beau believes, had been deepened by experience and adversity after a mere outward 
conformity in the 1590’s. “Dans sa prison des bords de la Tamise, il a laissé derriére lui 
l’intransigeance intellectuelle de sa jeunesse; il n’accorde plus tous les droits 4 la raison, 
mais admet ceux du coeur et la valeur d’une foi’’ (PB. 417.) The available evidence does 
not seem to justify so marked a contrast between Ralegh’s views in “youth” and after 
imprisonment. 


* Op. cit., p. 145. The omission of the History leaves a serious gap in Mr. Buckley’s 


discussion, but it does not impair the great value which his chapter on Ralegh derives 
from a background of broad study of sixteenth-century “atheism” 
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fluence of his work in the seventeenth century and later. Both in 
England and in the American colonies, Ralegh’s History was recom- 
mended, often above all others, for its moral teaching.’ The recom- 
mendation found a special welcome among the Puritans because 
the author had been the victim of James I, but the popularity ex- 
tended no less to Anglican readers. Ralegh’s opinions, having en- 
joyed the “life beyond life” accorded to the work of a master spirit, 
are worthy of record for the potential influence of the widely read 
work in which they are found, as well as for our understanding of 
the author himself. 

The present essay is a study of the History of the World in its bear- 
ing, negative as well as positive, upon Ralegh’s skepticism, defined, 
in its popular sense, as a questioning attitude toward authority or 
accepted beliefs, rather than in a strict philosophical or religious 
meaning.” On the basis of this study, made against the background 
of a knowledge of Ralegh’s life and the record of an official investi- 
gation of his ‘‘atheism;’ it should be possible to distinguish more 
clearly between the man’s beliefs and his reputation, and in some 
measure to account for the disparity. Topics pertinent to such an 
undertaking include: (1) the religious foundation of the ethical 
teaching in the History of the World; (2) Ralegh’s religious beliefs, 
especially those on which his orthodoxy was questioned; (3) his 
opinions on the proper use of authorities; and (4) the relevancy of 
the History to the charges of “atheism.” 

5 For evidence of its popularity in England, see Charles H. Firth, “Sir Walter Ral- 
eigh’s History of the World,’ Proceedings of the British Academy, VIII, 13-15. In Amer- 
ica it was “the most popular of all histories by an Englishman during the seventeenth 
century.... Favored by the Puritans because it demonstrated the divine purpose in 
human events, the book was also well-liked by Anglicans in Virginia: for example, men 


like the second Richard Lee looked upon it as a work of wisdom.’ (Louis B. Wright, 
“The Reading of Our Colonial Ancestors; ELH, IV, 96.) 


®In the sixteenth century, “atheism” could be defined in the broad meaning here 


attached to skepticism, but the strength of its modern denotation makes its use awk- 
ward. 


™Many of Ralegh’s comments on the state and law, relevant but not immediately 
pertinent, are not included here; nor can a general review of current theories about the 
“School of Night” be attempted within the limits of this paper. For a synopsis of the 
opinions on science in the History see n. 82, below. 
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I 


A belief in an omnipotent God who visits upon sinful men and 
nations just and inevitable punishments is the foundation of the 
morality taught in the History of the World. Ralegh would not have 
understood a nineteenth-century criticism of his didactic purpose 
on the ground that “it is the part of the moral teacher rather than 
of the historian to point out these lessons. Ralegh confuses the two 
functions, and is too much of a preacher to be a historian:’* For 
Ralegh, as for his contemporaries, “‘the end and scope of al Historie” 
is “to teach by examples of times past, such wisdome as may guide 
our desires and actions,” and the instruction is at all times cognizant 
of God’s love and God’s wrath. Full recognition of this theory of 
history is essential for a valuation of Ralegh’s statements on other 
matters of faith; his narrative is so permeated by the belief in divine 
justice that one cannot dismiss lightly his declarations concern- 
ing God, the creation, and the soul, on which his orthodoxy was 
questioned. 

The judgments of God being evident in all times and places, 
Ralegh begins his story with the creation, which necessarily implies 
Providence, whatever the philosophers may say to the contrary. 


The examples of diuine prouidence, euery where found (the first di- 
uine Histories being nothing else but a continuation of such examples) 
haue perswaded me to fetch my beginning from the beginning of all 
things; to wit, Creation. For though these two glorious actions of the 
Almightie be so neare, and (as it were) linked together, that the one nec- 
essarily implyeth the other: Creation, inferring Prouidence: (for what 
Father forsaketh the child that he hath begotten?) and Prouidence pre- 
supposing Creation) Yet many of those that haue seemed to excell in 
worldly wisedome, haue gone about to disioyne this coherence; the Epi- 
cure denying both Creation & Prouidence, but granting that the world 
had a beginning; the Aristotelian granting Prouidence, but denying 
both the Creation and the Beginning.” 


§ Louise Creighton, Life of Sir Walter Ralegh (London, 1877), p. 206. 


°II, xxi, 6, p. 537. For an account of sixteenth-century opinions on the purpose of 
history, see Lily B. Campbell, Tudor Conceptions of History and Tragedy in “A Mirror 
for Magistrates” (Berkeley, 1936). 


? Pref., sig. D2’. In quotations from the Preface, the typography of the original is re- 
versed: italics are printed in roman, and roman in italics. 
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The operations of divine justice are revealed to us in the writings 
of “those happy hands which the Holy Ghost hath guided” and of 
those “who haue gathered the acts and ends of men, mighty and re- 
markeable in the world:” The examples are in no wise invalidated 
by their antiquity, because 


the iudgements of GOD are for euer vnchangeable; neither is he wearied 
by the long processe of time, and won to giue his blessing in one age, to 
that which he hath cursed in another. Wherefore those that are wise, or 
whose wisdome, if it be not great, yet is true and well grounded; will bee 
able to discerne the bitter fruites of irreligious policie, as well among 
those examples that are found in ages remoued farre from the present, 
as in those of latter times.” 


Further, there is little variety in the actions of men, governed as they 
are by the same affections.” But, lest the reader think that recent 
examples of the “bitter fruites of irreligious policie” are wanting, 
Ralegh proceeds with a scathing review of the conduct of English 
and European monarchs down to Henry VIII, only James, it would 
appear, being exempt from the traditional misconduct of kings.” 
Ralegh’s confidence in the value of the lessons of history is not 
matched by an optimistic view of their effectiveness. Human history 
is not likely to succeed if the divinely inspired Scriptures have made 
no impress upon man’s worldliness, and our professions are more 
godly than our performances. Since “we are compounded of earth;’ 


No meruaile then that our thoughts are also earthlie: and it is lesse to 
bee wondred at, that the words of worthlesse men cannot cleanse them; 
seeing their doctrine and instruction, whose vnderstanding the Holy 
Ghost vouchsafed to inhabite, haue not performed it... . For although 
Religion, and the truth thereof, bee in euery mans mouth, yea in the 
discourse of euery woman, who for the greatest number are but Jdolls 
of vanitie: what is it other than an vniuersall dissimulation? Wee pro- 
fesse that wee know GOD: but by workes we deny him. For Beatitude 
doth not consist in the knowledge of diuine things, but in a diuine life: 
for the Deuills know them better than men. . . . Wee are all (in effect) be- 
come Comaedians in religion: and while we act in gesture and voice, 


1 Pref., sig. Ag’. 

” Pref., sig. Ag’. Cf. Campbell, op. cit., p. 4. 
8 V, iv, 1, pp. 584-85. 

14 Pref., sig. Ba". 
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diuine vertues, in all the course of our liues wee renounce our Persons, 
and the parts wee play. For Charitie, Iustice, and Truth, haue but their 
being in termes, like the Philosophers Materia prima.” 


As a soldier, courtier, and politician, Ralegh has a lively interest 
in the immediate causes of man’s conduct, and his own varied ex- 
perience lends vitality to his analyses of long-past events in court 
and field. But he insists upon the subordination of all explanations 
of causes and motives to a humble recognition of controlling Provi- 
dence, which works its ends by diverse instruments and the frail 
“affections” of men. The peculiar merit of biblical history is that 
events are referred unto the revealed will of God, even if the “concur- 
rence of second causes with their effects, is in these bookes nothing 
largely described:’” Secular histories, pretending a more ambitious 
treatment of second causes, do not attain greater exactness, since 
the heart of man is unsearchable and his motives often obscure. “In- 
formations are often false, records not alwaies true, and notorious 
actions commonly insufficient to discouer the passions, which did 
set them first on foote:’” Yet it is not unlawful for the historian to 
gather from profane sources information about second causes, pro- 
vided he does not “‘derogate from the first causes, by ascribing to 
the second more than was due:”” The principle is kept constantly 
in mind: it may take the form of a brief conditional parenthesis, as 
when Ralegh begins a discussion of the decay of Alexander’s army 
with “The causes whereof (vnder the diuine ordinance) . . :’;” or it 
may conclude an awful lesson: 


So also hath God punished the same and the like sinnes in all after-times, 
and in these our daies by the same famine, plagues, warre, losse, vexation, 
death, sicknesse, and calamities, howsoeuer the wise men of the world 
raise these effectes no higher than to second causes, and such other acci- 
dents, which, as being next their eyes and eares, seeme to them to worke 
euery alteration that happeneth.” 


Ralegh is not content with perfunctory illustration of the work- 
ing of divine Providence and divine judgment; examples are nu- 

8 Pref., sig. C2’. TT, xxi, 6, p. 5396. 1 Tbid. 

18 TI, xxi, 6, p. 538. In the Preface (sig. A3"), Ralegh comments upon the diversity of 
opinion that arises when men seek to explain by second causes the decay of nations. 

TV, iii, 1, p. 212. TT, xix, 3, p. 509. 
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merous and diversified. On the story of the early life of Moses, he 
comments: 


There is not therefore the smallest accident, which may seeme vnto men 
as falling out by chance, and of no consequence: but that the same is 
caused by God to effect somewhat else by: yea, and oftentimes to effect 
things of the greatest worldly importance, either presently, or in many 
yeares after, when the occasions are either not considered, or forgotten.* 


God’s promises to his chosen people are conditional on their obedi- 
ence and worship; the conditions not observed, it is irreligious to 
accuse him of failure to keep promises.” God is merciful but just, 
and angry in justice;* his wrath is severe on both places and men;™ 
divine Providence, in the unspeakable greatness of its sovereignty, 
is just and majestical, “not (as Herodotus falsly termes it, and like 
an Atheist) enuious or malicious:’” How fortunate is England in 
having a king who can grasp, even teach, that God is a sharp school- 
master for rulers who forget the limitations of their earthly power!” 

God may use evil spirits as the ministers of his vengeance;” the 
corrupt affections of men accomplish his hidden purposes by the 
self-defeat of their own worldly wisdom;* God allows the wicked to 
run their evil courses before visiting upon them the fruits of their 
iniquities, but the suffering of the righteous works to their own 
good.” God is the giver of victories; if success comes from individual 
labor and skilful planning, then thanks are due “both for the vic- 
torie, and for those vertues by which the victorie was gotten’” The 
ethical inferences of this belief in divine sovereignty are given spe- 
cific as well as general statement. A broken oath is a promise broken, 
not to man, but to God; there is no shadow of right in “that cunning 

* II, v, 10, p. 310. 3 II, v, 3, p. 299. 

* II, vii, 2, p. 332. * TI, xii, 3, p. 413; II, xiii, 5, p. 427. 

*V, iii, 12, p. 485. Ralegh very seldom is guilty of the practice he condemned—the 
casual use of “‘atheist:’ 

* V, vi, 12, p. 774. Ralegh quotes from The True Law of Free Monarchies. 

TI, xix, 7, pp. 516-17. 

TI, XX, 4, PP. 524-25. 

* TI, xxii, 3, p. 543; IV, iii, 20, pt. 3, p. 243. Ralegh’s discussion of the instruments of 
God’s wrath, uniformly dignified and often lofty in style, is in one instance worthy of 
Joshua Sylvester: God “hindred all, with a draught of cold water, which Cleomenes 
drank in a great heat’’ (V, ii, 6, p. 406.) 

© TI, xxii, 8, pp. 550-51. 
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perfidiousnesse and horrible deceit of this latter age, called Zquiuo- 
cation”; upon sacred oaths, made without reservation, depends the 
integrity of all human relationships; “lamentable it is, that the tak- 
ing of oathes now-a-daies, is rather made a matter of custome than 
of conscience:”* 

In Books II, III, and IV, concerned largely with pagan history, 
Ralegh has less to say on the subject of God’s control of human 
affairs than in Books I and II, wherein the unquestionable words 
of the prophets point the moral of a narrative based upon the Old 
Testament. But even in pagan history references to God’s judgments 
are not infrequent, though briefly stated.” Not only are the Scrip- 
tures divinely inspired, but they alone furnish us with patterns of 
the truly heroical, which, in Ralegh’s definition of the term, owes 
its perfection to the fountain of all goodness. 


To be a good Gouernour is a rare commendation; and to preferre the 
Weale publicke aboue all respects whatsoeuer, is the Vertue iustly termed 
Heroicall. Of this Vertue, many ages affoord not many examples. Hector 
is named by Aristotle, as one of them; and deseruedlie, if this praise be 
due to extraordinarie heighth of fortitude, vsed in defence of a mans 
owne countrie. But if we consider, that loue of the generall good cannot 
be perfect, without reference vnto the fountaine of all goodnesse: wee 
shall finde, that no Morall vertue, how great soeuer, can, by it selfe, de- 
serue the comemndation of more than Vertue, as the Heroicall doth. 
Wherefore we must search the Scriptures, for patterns hereof; such, as 
Dauid, Iosaphat, and Iosias were.” 


Ralegh’s constant emphasis upon the religious implications of 
man’s conduct is sufficient answer to the idea that the religious ele- 
ment in the History is a sop to convention, an outward conformity. 
To borrow the figure which Ralegh applied to the soul, the lesson of 
God’s justice is present in the History, not as a mariner ina ship, but 
everywhere, giving life and motion to the whole. There are evi- 

= TI, vi, 8, pp. 327-28. The sin is greater when committed by those in high place. (III, 
X, 7, p. 118.) 

* E.g., Bk. III: viii, 8, p. 100; viii, 11, p. 104. Bk. IV: ii, 1 and 2, pp. 170, 171; iii, 20, 
pt. 2, p. 242; vi, 6, p. 285. Bk. V: i, 4, pt. 4, pp. 334, 341; ii, 6, p. 411; ii, 8, p. 416; iii, 9, 
p- 462; iii, 21, p. 580; v, 1, p. 642; vi, 7, p. 752. These illustrative references are merely 


brief clauses—usually such an expression as “But God had otherwise determined’”—to 
remind the reader that second causes are not complete explanations of human affairs. 


* V, ii, 2, p. 385. The passage quoted is followed by a description of a Christian king. 
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dences enough of discretion and conformity in the History—witness 
the deference to James; but discretion and conformity would not 
explain Ralegh’s acceptance and detailed application, in such an 
ambitious and extensive undertaking as the History, of an ethical 
and religious system in which he merely affected belief. ‘The per- 
vasiveness of the doctrine of God’s universal sovereignty is strong 
testimony for the sincerity of other declarations on religious ques- 
tions, conventional though they be. 


II 


The discussion of religious topics in the History of the World 
places in clearer perspective the implications and direct allegations 
of the inquiry at Cerne Abbas,” in which several witnesses testified 
that Sir Walter Ralegh was suspected of atheism. Carew Ralegh was 
charged with loose speeches; Thomas Harriot, a mathematician and 
astronomer of Ralegh’s household, was accused by three witnesses 
of holding atheistic opinions; and several lesser persons were named. 
But the most trustworthy and detailed item” of evidence concerns 
an academic discussion between Ralegh and a minister, Ralph Iron- 
side, concerning the nature of the soul. Although the History is a 
formal work, published twenty years after the supposedly private 
conversation investigated at Cerne Abbas, there are good reasons 
for bringing the two into juxtaposition. On the main questions, the 
definitions of the soul and of God, Ralegh says in print what he is 
reported to have said in his brief colloquy with Ironside; and the 
History and the depositions, taken together, contain fairly definite 
clues to the origins of Ralegh’s reputation as an “atheist:’ 

At the now famous dinner at the home of Sir George Trenchard, 
one summer evening in 1593, Sir Ralph Horsey’s reproof of “loose 

* See n. 2, above. App. III of Willobie His Avisa, containing the questions and deposi- 
tions at this investigation, should be read in full; the original document, free from the 


predispositions of modern criticism, tells its story more clearly than secondary accounts, 
which tend to exaggerate the extremity of Ralegh’s position. 


® Willobie His Avisa, ed. Harrison, pp. 265-68. Following advice of counsel, Ironside 
refused to give hearsay evidence, and submitted his testimony in writing. In modern 
accounts he is represented as the butt of the Raleghs’ wit, and as something of a fool 
for holding opinions common to many educated men of his time. By his own testimony 
(on which all later accounts are based), Ironside acquits himself with dignity, although 
with no show of intellectual independence or originality. 
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speeches” by Carew Ralegh led ultimately to questions, by both the 
Raleghs, concerning the nature of the soul. Ironside gave answers 
out of Aristotle, reserving the right to define first things in their own 
terms. The soul is ‘‘a sperituall & immortall substance breathed into 
man by god,’ and that spiritual and immortal substance is the soul; 
God is ens entium, and ens entium is God. Sir Walter objected that 
propositions in mathematics were demonstrable, disliked both an- 
swers, and called for grace to be said. Ironside’s clear report is in 
sharp contrast to a statement which reveals how gossip distorted the 
account of the debate. John Davis, “Curate of motcombe;’ testified 
that 


he hath harde that Sr Walter Rawleigh hath argued wth one Mr Iron- 
syde at Sr George Trenchardes towchinge the beinge, or immortallitye 
of the soule, or such like; but the certaintye therof he cannot saye fur- 
ther, saving askinge the same of Mr Ironsyde vppon the reporte afore- 
sayde, he hath aunswered that the matter was not as the voice of the 
Countree reported therof, or to the like effecte.” 


The “voice of the Countree”’ was indeed mistaken: the conversation 
had been about the definitions of soul and God, not about immor- 
tality—a distinction missed by some modern critics, as well as by 
Curate John Davis. Ralegh doubted the possibility of defining either 
God or the soul, but that he believed in God and immortality the 
History gives abundant evidence. In the History, as in the conver- 
sation with Ironside, Ralegh’s skepticism is directed against the au- 
thority of philosophers, not against Scripture. 


Man (saith Salomon) that can hardly discerne the things that are vpon 
the Earth, and with great labour finde out the things that are before vs; 
that hath so short a time in the world, as hee no sooner beginnes to 
learne, than to die; that hath in his memory but borrowed knowledge; 
in his vnderstanding, nothing trulie; that is ignorant of the Essence of his 
owne soule, and which the wisest of the Naturalists (if Aristotle bee hee) 
could neuer so much as define, but by the Action and effect, telling vs 
what it workes (which all men know as well as hee) but not what it is, 
which neither hee, nor any else, doth know, but GOD that created it; 
(for though I were perfect, yet I know not my soule, saith Job.) Man I say, 
that is but an Idiot in the next cause of his owne life, and in the cause 
of all the actions of his life: will (notwithstanding) examine the art of 


* Tbid., p. 259. 
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GOD in creating the World; of GOD who (saith Iob) is so excellent as 
wee knowe him not; and examine the beginning of the worke, which had 
end before Man-kind had a beginning of being.” 


The passage is a more elaborate statement of the opinion attributed 
to Ralegh in Ironside’s testimony twenty years earlier: 


I have benn (sayeth he) a scholler some tyme in Oxeforde, I have aun- 
swered vnder a Bacheler of Arte, & had taulke wth diuines, yet heither- 
vnto in this pointe (to witt what the reasonable soule of man is) have I 
not by anye beene resolved. They tell us it is primus motor the first mover 
in man &c... .* 


When Ralegh attempts to find a satisfactory definition of the “Im- 
age of God, according to which man was first created} he has little 
patience with the intricacies of critical exegesis, but profound re- 
spect for the word of God. 


They [the schoolmen] also make the Image and Similitude diuers; and 
againe, they distinguish between imaginem Dei, and ad imaginem Det, 
and spinne into small threds, with subtile distinctions, many times the 
plainenesse, and sinceritie of the Scriptures: their wits being like that 
strong water, that eateth through and dissolueth the purest gold. ... 

For God knowes, what a multitude of meanings the wit of man imag- 
ineth to himselfe in the Scriptures, which neither Moses, the Prophets, 
or Apostles, euer conceiued. ... Now if we may beleeue S. Paul before 
Peter Lombard and other Schoole-men, then it is as manifest as wordes 
can make it, that the image and similitude is but the same, for S. Paul 
vseth both the words directly in one sense.” 


We are to know and consider “that God, who is eternall and infinite, 
hath not any bodily shape or composition, for it is both against his 
nature and his word; an errour of the Anthropomorphitae, against 


"Pref. sig. Dg’. 


% Willobie His Avisa, ed. Harrison, p. 266. The position is not, of course, unusual. 
Developing the point in “A Treatise of the Soul” (Works [1829], VIII, 571-91), Ralegh 
quotes from Lactantius, Galen, Athanasius, and Augustine. In his essay “Of the Soule?’ 
Owen Felltham, certainly no freethinker, gives an opinion which even in language re- 
sembles Ralegh’s: “‘’Tis certaine, Man hath a Soule; and as certaine, that it is immor- 
tall. But what, and how it is, in the perfect nature and substance of it; I confesse, my 
humane reason could neuer so informe me, as I could fully explaine it to my owne 
apprehension. O my GOD! what a clod of moving ignorance is Man! when all his in- 
dustry cannot instruct him, what himselfe is; when he knowes not that, whereby hee 
knowes that he does not know it’ (Resolves [1628], pp. 183-84.) 


39 


I, ii, 1, pp. 22-25; quotations, pp. 23-24. 
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the very essence and Maiestie of God’ Our resemblance to God is 
“chiefly, in respect of the habit of Originall righteousnesse, most 
perfectly infused by God into the minde and Soule of man in his 
first creation: 

Another section, “Of the Spirit of life, which God breathed into 
man, in his Creation; follows naturally the discussion of the image 
of God, and relies just as heavily upon the Bible for an explanation 
of the soul of man. Here, if not in scholastic philosophy, Ralegh is 
content to speak the language of the Reverend Ralph Ironside: 


In this frame and carcase God breathed the breath of life; and the 
man was a liuing soule: (that is) God gaue to a Bodie of earth and of 
corruptible matter, a Soule spirituall and incorruptible; not that God 
had any such bodilie instruments as men vse, but God breathed the 
Spirit of life and immortalitie into man, as he breatheth his grace daily 
into such as loue and feare him. The Spirit of God (saith ELIHV in IOB) 
hath made me, and the breath of the Almightie hath giuen me life: ... 
In which sentence (saith he [Rabanus]) the beggerlinesse of carnall sense 
is to be auoided ... And that the immortall soule of man differeth from 
the soules of beasts, the manner of the creation maketh it manifest: ... 
as from the water and earth were those creatures brought forth, and 
thence receiued life: so shall they againe be dissolued into the same first 
matter, whence they were taken: but the life of breath euerlasting, which 
God breathed into man, shall, according to Ecclesiastes, returne againe 
to God that gaue it.“ 


One of the general questions asked at Cerne Abbas was: ““Whome 
doe you knowe . . . that hath otherwise spoken againste the beinge; 
or imortallitye of the soule of man? or that a mans soule shoulde dye 
& become like the soule of a beaste, or such like; and when & where 
was the same?’ At the inquiry, only those who cited general report 
for authority answered “Ralegh;’ and the chief witness told a friend 
that the voice of the country gave a faulty account of his story. The 
History consistently and firmly maintains the being, immortality, 
and dignity of the soul of man, not only in formal discussions, but 


 Tbid., p. 24. 7 11,8, p..a7. 

“1, ii, 4, p. 29. In the Preface (sigs.C3’—C4"), Ralegh cites good authority for the belief 
that souls departed take no interest in worldly concerns; cf. also V, vi, 12, p. 775. In III, 
iii, 6 (p. 39), Cyrus is described as teaching his nobility and his sons the immortality of 
the soul. For a discussion of “A Treatise of the Soul” (unpublished in Ralegh’s life- 
time) in connection with the author’s alleged “atheism;’ see Buckley, op. cit., pp. 149-51. 

* Willobie His Avisa, ed. Harrison, p. 256. 
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also by adherence to the basic principle of the work—human respon- 
sibility to a just God who metes out rewards and punishments. 

Ralegh is impatient with attempts to “define” God, although will- 
ing to admit rational arguments for the necessity of God. Curate 
John Davis testified that “he hath harde Sr Walter Rawleigh by gen- 
erall reporte hath had some reasoninge against the dietye of god, 
and his omnipotencye;”™ but here again the origin of the story seems 
to be the conversation with Ironside, which Davis reported errone- 
ously in its bearing upon Ralegh’s ideas about immortality. “Marrye 
quoth Sr Walter these 2 [soul and God] be like for neither coulde 
I lerne heitherto what god is:’“ As in the discussion of the soul, Sir 
Walter still did not know twenty years later, and said so on the first 
page of the History: 


GOD, whome the wisest men acknowledge to be a power vneffable, 
and vertue infinite, a light by abundant claritie inuisible, an vnderstand- 
ing which it selfe can onely comprehend, an essence eternall and spir- 
ituall, of absolute purenesse and simplicitie, was and is pleased to make 
himselfe knowne by the worke of the World: in the wonderfull magni- 
tude whereof, (all which he imbraceth, filleth, and sustaineth) we behold 
the image of that glorie, which cannot bee measured, and withall that 
one, and yet vniuersall nature, which cannot be defined. 


... That God hath beene otherwise seene, to wit, with corporall eyes, 
exceedeth the small proportion of my vnderstanding, grounded on these 
places of S. John, and S. Paul, Yee haue not heard his voice at any time, 
neither haue yee seene his shape. And againe, Whom neuer man saw, nor 
can see. 


And this I am sure agreeth with the nature of Gods simplicitie, of 
which S. Augustine, Ipsa enim natura, vel substantia, vel quolibet alio 
nomine appellandum est, idipsum quod Deus est, corporaliter videri non 
potest, That nature, or that substance, or by whatsoeuer name that is 
to be called which is God, whatsoeuer that bee, the same cannot be cor- 
porally perceiued. ... And the inuisible things of God (saith St. Paul) 
are seene by creation of the world, being considered in his creatures. Of 
all which there was no other cause preceding then his owne will, no other 
matter then his owne power, no other workeman then his owne word, no 
other consideration then his owne infinite goodnesse.* 


“ Tbid., p. 259. * Tbid., p. 268. 

“T,i,1, pp. 1-2. In the Preface (sig. Eg") Ralegh rejects the question he asked Ironside, 
in such a way as to make us suspect the honesty of his motives in pressing the minister 
for an answer: “I confesse it, That to inquire further, as of the essence of God, of his 
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There is no doubt of God’s omnipotency or eternity. His manner of 
working is beyond human comprehension," but for every unclouded 
mind one true God is an “vnresistable necessitie”’: 


And this is certaine, that if we looke into the wisedome of all ages, wee 
shall finde that there neuer was man of solid vnderstanding or excel- 
lent iudgement: neuer any man whose minde the art of education hath 
not bended; whose eyes a foolish superstition hath not afterward blinded; 
whose apprehensions are sober, and by a pensiue inspection aduised; but 
that he hath found by an vnresistable necessitie, one true God, and euer- 
lasting being, all for euer causing, and all for euer sustaining; . . .“ 


Even false gods, if one believes in them, should be inviolate: Xerxes 
was impious in committing sacrilege upon the temple of Apollo, in 
whom he believed.” Of the History’s professions of faith, one of the 
simplest concludes a discourse on fortune: 


But of this dispute of Fortune, and the rest, or of whatsoeuer Lords or 
Gods, imaginarie powers, or causes, the wit (or rather foolishnesse) of 
man hath found out: let vs resolue with St. Paul, who hath taught vs, 
that there is but one God, the Father, of whom are all things, and we in 
him, and one Lord, Iesus Christ, by whom are all things, and we by him; 
there are diuersities of operations, but God is the same which worketh 
all in all.” 


The last sentence is in harmony with positive disavowals of the iden- 
tity of God and Nature—all the more interesting in connection with 
the testimony at Cerne Abbas that Carew Ralegh said “there was 
a god in nature: 


For the rest; I do also account it not the meanest, but an impiety mon- 
strous, to confound God and Nature: be it but in tearmes. For it is God, 
that only disposeth of all things according to his owne will; and maketh 
of one Earth, Vessels of honor and dishonor. It is Nature that can dispose 
of nothing, but according to the will of the matter wherein it worketh. 





power, of his Art, and by what meane He created the world. Or of his secret iudgment, 
and the causes; is not an effect of Reason: Sed cum ratione insaniunt, but they grow 
mad with reason, that inquire after it. ... Reason and Necessity make vs know, that the 
same infinit power is euery wher in the world; and yet how euery where, it canot in- 
forme vs.’ Impatience with stereotyped answers, rather than a sincere hope of enlighten 
ment, may have prompted Ralegh to draw out and then attack Ironside’s formulae. 

“ Pref., esp. sigs. D3’-E1°; I, i, 4, 6, 10, pp. 4, 6, 1. 

81, vi, 7, p. 96. 1, i, 15, pp. 21-22. 

“TIT, vi, 4, p. 65. 5! Willobie His Avisa, ed. Harrison, p. 262. 
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It is God, that commandeth all: It is Nature that is obedient to all.... 
And therefore euery reasonable man, taking to himselfe for a ground 
that which is granted by all Antiquity, and by al men truly learned that 
euer the world had; to wit; That there is a power infinit, and eternall, 
(which also necessity doth proue vnto vs, without the helpe of Faith; and 
Reason, without the force of Authoritie) all things doe as easily follow 
which haue beene deliuered by diuine letters, as the waters of a running 
Riuer doe successiuely pursue each other from the first fountaines.” 


In his account of the creation, Ralegh rejects emphatically any 
limitations upon the power of God, either by making the universe 
eternal or by postulating the existence of matter with which God 
worked.” The evidence is again at odds with external reports—this 
time, concerning the beliefs of Thomas Harriot (thrice mentioned 
at the Cerne Abbas inquiry) and their influence on the History. 
Anthony a Wood tells the story thus: 


But notwithstanding his great skill in mathematics, he had strange 
thoughts of the scripture, and always undervalued the old story of the 
creation of the world, and could never believe that trite position, Ex 
nihilo nihil fit. He made a Philosophical Theology, wherein he cast off 
the OLD TESTAMENT, so that consequently the NEw would have no founda- 
tion. He was a Deist, and his doctrine he did impart to the said count and 
to Sir Walt. Raleigh when he was compiling the History of the World, 
and would controvert the matter with eminent divines of those times; 
who therefore having no good opinion of him, did look on the manner 
of his death as a judgment upon him for those matters, and for nullifying 
the scripture.” 


On one point the influence is apparent: Ralegh, too, rejected the 
doctrine ‘ex nihilo nihil fit” as applied to God, although he ac- 
cepted it as applied to natural agents. 


But now for those, who from that ground, That out of nothing nothing 
is made, inferre the Worlds eternity; and yet not so saluage therein, as 


® Pref., sig. Eg’. Cf. I, i, 10, p. 13: “ That nature is no Principium per se; nor forme the 
giuer of being: and of our ignorance, how second causes should haue any proportion 
with their effects’ Ascribing to Nature any first or sole power is like ascribing “some 
absolute vertue” to the helm and rudder of a ship, without consideration of the hand 
and mind of the helmsman. Cf. also I, xi, 1, p. 200. 

% See quotation from Pref., sig. D2", above. 


5 Quoted from Athenae (1691) by Henry Stevens, Thomas Hariot and His Associates 
(London, 1900), pp. 146-47. Stevens rejects the passage as a fair account of Harriot’s 
views, and cites, in opposition, the heavy use of Scripture in Ralegh’s History. 
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those are, which ‘giue an eternall being to dead matter: It is true, if the 
word (nothing) bee taken in the affirmatiue; and the making, imposed 
vpon Naturall Agents and finite power; That out of nothing, nothing 
is made. But seeing their great Doctour Aristotle him selfe confesseth, 
quod omnes antiqui decreuerunt quasi quoddam rerum principium, ip- 
sum infinitum, That all the ancient decree a kind of beginning, and the 
same to bee infinite: and a little after, more largely and plainely, Princi- 
pium eius est nullum, sed ipsum omnium cernitur esse principium, ac 
omnia complecti ac regere: it is strange that this Philosopher, with his 
followers, should rather make choice out of falshood, to conclude fasly; 
than out of truth, to resolue truely.” 


The denial of limitations upon the power of God is certainly no 
irreligious opinion. Ralegh’s arguments concerning the creation, 
found chiefly in the Preface, are directed against human attempts 
to explain the workings of God. The passage on man’s ignorance of 
his own soul, already quoted,” is part of an extended paragraph of 
scorn directed against our puny attempts to explain the Almighty. 
The strength of the conviction is apparent from its incidental use 
in a not-too-relevant context. 


Wherefore the Romane Poet Lucretius, affirming (as the Epicures in 
this point held truely against the Peripateticks) that the world had a be- 
ginning, ...” 


In other religious opinions, as in beliefs concerning God, the soul, 
and the creation, Ralegh is conservative. He considers the Ten Com- 
mandments a blessing to society and approved by human reason no 
less than faith.” He fears the spread of sects, as destructive of the 
dignity and order of the church and as a force for disunion and the 
ultimate loss of faith.” According to his interpretation of ancient 
myth, “the secrets of Diuinitie, ought not to be imparted to the 
vnpure Vulgar’”’—an opinion of the kind which may have contrib- 
uted to his unpopularity. 


5 Pref., sig. D4’. Ralegh discusses the question at some length, both directly and in 
connection with the relationship of God and Nature. 

% From the Pref., sig. Dg". 

57 II, xiii, 7, p. 435. Note that “in this point” definitely limits the agreement with the 
Epicures. In the Preface, Ralegh finds fault with both schools’ accounts of the creation. 

8 ]I, iv, 14, p. 287. 

® Ibid., and II, v, 1, pp. 296-97. In a marginal note attached to V, v, 2 (p. 650), Ralegh 
resents being called a Puritan. 

TI, xiii, 3, p. 420. 
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At Ralegh’s trial for treason in 1603, a prosecutor who was seek- 
ing to bolster a weak case called him an “atheist:’ In 1618 his judge 
pronounced a different sentence: “Your religion has been much 
questioned, but I am resolved you are a good Christian, for your 
History, which is an admirable work, doth testify as much: Is the 
story simply one of a bold mind chastened by adversity? How is the 
religious bias of the History to be reconciled with the charges which 
followed Ralegh all the latter part of his life? Possible answers have 
been suggested briefly in considering the relation of the History to 
the Cerne Abbas inquiry; further explanation requires some ac- 
count of Ralegh’s attitude toward, and use of, his authorities. A 
skeptical point of view is more discernible in the method of the 
History than in its content. 

Ill 


Whatever Harriot’s share in the compilation of the History may 
have been, there is no reflection of the repudiation of the Old ‘Tes- 
tament alleged by Wood. Ralegh finds in the Scriptures his one 
unquestionable authority, and devotes to the agreement of the Tes- 
taments an entire section, of which the following passage on author- 
ship is typical: 

In the Author they agree, because both are of God, and therefore both 
one Testament and will of God in substance of doctrine. For as there 
was euer one Church; so was there one couenant, one adoption, and one 
doctrine. As the old law doth point at Christ, so doth the new law teach 
Christ: the old proposing him as to come, the new as already come; one 
and the same thing being promised in both; both tending to one, and the 
same end: euen the saluation of our soules: which according to S. Peter 
is the end of our faith.” 


Even in ‘‘a matter but for the testimonie of the Scriptures exceeding 
all beliefe’* the divinely inspired word is final. Again and again 
Ralegh turns for the solution of some debated point to the Bible, 
holding up to his readers the simplicity and finality of the scriptural 
text, in contrast to the varying opinions found in profane writers 
and the commentaries.” But it is not amiss to cite profane writers, 

* Thompson, Ralegh, pp. 68, 189, 340. 55, iv, 32, pe $88. 

TI, xvii, 9, p. 492. The comment is upon the amount of King David’s treasure. 


“Eg., I, i, 8, p. 12; I, vii, 10, pt. 15, p. 127; II, i, 7, p. 228; III, i, 5 and 6, pp. 9, 10, 13; 
Ill, i. 13, p. 23; ILL, ii, 3, p. 27. 
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when there is agreement among them, to show their agreement with 
the Scriptures: St. Paul did so, and “Truth (saith St. Ambrose) by 
whomsoeuer vttered, is of the holy Ghost:’* Reason is second in au- 
thority to Holy Writ,” and Ralegh’s God derides the wisdom of 
worldly men who “relie on the inuentions of their owne most feeble; 
and altogether darkened vnderstanding:” Nevertheless, the unques- 
tioning acceptance of scriptural authority leaves a wide field for 
the operation of Ralegh’s independence of mind; the historian’s in- 
terest in second causes, whether in human actions or natural phe- 
nomena, is legitimate as long as the first cause is given priority. 
When Scripture is silent, on a point not touching our salvation (the 
two provisions are stated frequently), one may in good conscience 
seek the answers to vexed questions by the use of reason.” Nor is there 
any harm in bringing reason to support a story related in Scripture, 
although admittedly man’s faith should be sufficient without such 
merely human props.” 

When Ralegh turns to human sources not blessed by divine in- 

spiration, he feels at liberty to exercise to the full his independence 
of judgment. He respectfully but firmly denies that the church fa- 
thers, upon whom he draws heavily for his materials, are infallible; 
he is impatient with the nonproductive wit of the schoolmen; and 
he is scornful of the Aristotelians’ assertions of authority in philoso- 
phy and science. Of the church fathers he writes: 
And it is true, that many of the Fathers were farre wide from the vnder- 
standing of this place. I speake it not, that I my selfe dare presume to 
censure them, for I reuerence both their learning and their pietie, and 
yet not bound to follow them any further, then they are guided by truth: 
for they were men; Et humanum est errare.” 


I reuerence the iudgements of the Fathers: but I know they were mis- 
taken in particulars.” 


His attitude toward the schoolmen is sufficiently indicated by his 
comments on their discussion of the image and similitude of God.” 


1, i, 2, p. 3; III, i, 4, pp. 6-7. 

J, vii, 10, pt. 2, p. 114; I, viii, 2 and 3, pp. 131, 133, 135. 

TI, iii, 3, p. 250. % J, viii, 11, pt. 4, p. 157. 

© E.g., I, viii, 15, pt. 6, p. 177; II, xxvii, 2, p. 615. Passages cited in note 66 are also 
relevant. 

1, iii, 1, pp. 33-34. AT, i, 7, :p.aa6. 

78 See n. 39, above. Cf. also I, iii, 7, p. 45. 
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His sharpest barbs are reserved for the Aristotelians and their as- 
sumptions of authority: 


And it is no lesse strange, that those men which are desirous of knowl- 
edge (seing Aristotle hath fayled in this maine poynt; and taught litle 
other than termes in the rest) haue so retrencht their mindes from the 
following and ouertaking of truth, and so absolutely subiected them- 
selues to the law of those Philosophicall principles; as all contrary kinde 
of teaching, in the search of causes, they haue condemned either for phan- 
tasticall, or curious. But doth it follow, that the positions of Heathen 
Philosophers, are vndoubted grounds and principles indeed, because so 
called? Or that ipsi dixerunt, doth make them to bee such? certainly no. 
But this is true, That where naturall reason hath built anything so strong 
against it selfe, as the same reason can hardly assaile it, much lesse batter 
it downe: the same in euery question of Nature, and finite power, may 
bee approued for a fundamentall law of humane knowledge. For saith 
Charron in his Booke of wisdome, Tout proposition humaine a autant 
d’authorité que l'autre, si la raison n’on fait la difference; Euery humane 
proposition hath equall authoritie, if reason make not the difference, 
the rest being but the fables of principles. But hereof how shall the 
vpright and vnpartiall iudgment of man giue a sentence, where opposi- 
tion and examination are not admitted to giue in euidence?.. . 

But for my selfe, I shall neuer bee perswaded, that GOD hath shut vp 
all light of Learning within the lanthorne of Aristotles braines: . . .” 


This passage is one of the clearest declarations of intellectual in- 
dependence in the History, comparable to Bacon’s “knowledge de- 
rived from Aristotle, and exempted from liberty of examination, 
will not rise again higher than the knowledge of Aristotle’’* The 
declaration, however, is specifically limited to those fields in which 
human reason may legitimately operate: “euery question of Nature, 
and finite power.’ Even within those fields our most useful knowl- 
edge is the fruit of experience rather than of reasoned experiment; 
man’s ignorance of second causes in nature is abysmal. The impor- 
tant point is that Ralegh, like Bacon and others, is protesting against 
the Aristotelianism of his college days—out of which the better- 
disciplined Ralph Ironside gave dusty answers on God and the soul. 


® Pref., sig. Da’. Cf. I, xi, 2, p. 202: “The third kinde of Magicke containeth the whole 
Philosophie of nature; not the brablings of the Aristotelians, but that which bringeth 
to light the inmost vertues, and draweth them out of natures hidden bosome to human 


vsev’ 

** Advancement of Learning, ed. W. A. Wright (Oxford, 1869), p. 37. Ralegh greatly 
admired the Advancement. Cf. also his views on the schoolmen and Bacon's contempt 
for their “vermiculate questions.’ 
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Some idea of the limitations of that study may be formed from an 
order, in 1585/86, calling upon the students in their disputations 
to “lay aside their various authors” and “only follow Aristotle and 
those that defend him:” 

On matters entirely within the scope of human competence, Ral- 
egh is even warier of authority. He is not a trained scientist, nor 
a trained historian; but he makes sincere attempts to lay down rules 
of evidence for his guidance. Some of his best sentences are devoted 
to statements of method. He can see through the devices by which 
error may be spread: 


There is no errour, which hath not some slipperie and bad foundation, 
or some apparance of probabilitie resembling truth, which when men 
(who studie to be singular) finde out, (straining reason according to their 
fancies) they then publish to the world matter of contention, and jan- 
gling: not doubting but in the variable deformitie of mens minds to finde 
some partakers or sectatours, the better by their helpe to nurse and cher- 
ish such weake babes, as their owne inuentions haue begotten.” 


Yet he does not object to holding with the minority on a given point: 


...it behoueth me to giue reason for my owne opinion: and with so 
much the greater care and circumspection, because I walke aside, and 
in a way apart from the multitude; yet not alone, and without compan- 
ions, though the fewer in number: with whom I rather choose to endure 
the wounds of those dartes, which Enuie casteth at nouelty, than to goe 
on safely and sleepily in the easie waies of ancient mistakings: seeing to 
be learned in many errors, or to be ignorant in all things, hath little 
diuersity.” 


In one instance he rejects religious bias in deciding between two 
opinions: 

For my selfe I do neither mislike the contrary opinion, because com- 
monly those of the Romish Religion labour to vphold it, Nor fauour 


% Frances A. Yates, “Giordano Bruno’s Conflict with Oxford; Journal of the Warburg 
Institute, II (Jan., 1939), 227-42; quotation, p. 230. In a brief account of the intellectual 
state of Oxford at the time of Bruno’s visit, Miss Yates distinguishes between the Uni- 
versity’s grammarian concern for nice expression and strict conformity to authority and 
the survival of the true medieval philosophical attitude in London, in the studies of 
men like Dee, Digges, and Ralegh. The Reverend Ralph Ironside was at Oxford in the 
years immediately preceding the order. 

1 Ail, 19);pi K7. 

7 TI, i, 2, p. 218. When authorities differ and the evidence does not warrant a definite 
conclusion, Ralegh calls attention to the fact that he is presenting “borrowed knowl- 
edge” (II, xiii, 2, p. 417); but he rejects opposition to general opinion merely for nov- 
elty’s sake (II, xiii, 8, p. 444). 
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this larger account of times, because many notable men of the Protestant 
writers haue approued it; but for the truth it selfe.” 


Galileo’s observations of the planet Venus evoke an epigrammatic 
approval of trained observation over authority: “Sure I am, that the 
discouerie of a truth formerly vnknowne, doth rather conuince man 
of ignorance, then nature of errour:’” Hearsay evidence, by which 
he himself had suffered, is discarded, ““For common bruit is so in- 
famous an Historian, as wise men neither report after it, nor giue 
credit to any thing they receiue from it: For himself, he asks that 
his “labours may but receiue an allowance suspended, vntill such 
time as this description of mine be reproued by a better:”* 


IV 


In content and method, the relevancy of the History of the World 
to a discussion of Ralegh’s skepticism is obvious from the illustrative 
materials which have been presented. Objections based upon the 
date, the formality, or the incentives to caution in such a work may 
be answered briefly. The long interval between the time of the most 
active charges against Ralegh and the publication of the History is 
bridged by the fact that Ralegh published in 1614 what he said pri- 
vately in 1593. Naturally the History is more formal in style. But 
the Preface and much of the work proper are independent, even de- 
fiant, in tone, although Ralegh is exceedingly deferential when he 
writes about James and is anxious to appear in agreement with the 
royal author, sometimes at the expense of straining a point. To offset 
the danger of insufficient allowance for the caution of a work pub- 
lished by a state prisoner, it is only necessary to compare long set 
passages with incidental and apparently unguarded comments. The 
quotations presented in this paper show that an opinion sincerely 
held by Ralegh will appear as readily in a parenthesis or a casual 
aside as in a paragraph. Finally, many of the beliefs expounded in 

HE, 1, 7, pe aay. *, vii, 2, pp. 100-101.  T, vii, 10, p. 123. 

"I, iii, 15, p. 65. The remark concludes a discussion of the terrestrial paradise. Ralegh 
struggles with the problem of the proper use of conjecture, and devotes to the subject 
a section entitled “A digression, wherein is maintained the libertie of using coniecture 
in Histories” (II, xxi, 6, pp. 535 ff.). He concludes that where evidence is lacking the 


historian may use conjecture grounded on probabilities, as long as he recognizes them 
as such. 
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the History are in harmony with ideas found in the works of Ralegh 
which lie outside the present discussion. Consistency, of course, is 
not to be expected, either in the History or in the collected works; 
but a vein of deep religious feeling combined with mature intel- 
lectual independence may be found in many of his recorded utter- 
ances, in his poems, and in his tracts. 

How, then, did Ralegh acquire a persistent reputation as an 
“atheist”? Although finality is impossible in the answer to such a 
question, the evidence from the History, from the Cerne Abbas in- 
quiry, and from his life is fairly clear. Ralegh’s independence of 
widely accepted authority and his admiration for and defense of 
science® and scientific method were contributing causes. There is 
no point, in this condensed survey of his remarks on method, on 
which he would not find support among his more liberal contem- 
poraries.” But the orthodox could look askance at even respectful 
disagreement with the church fathers; the dogmatic resented an im- 
patient contempt for the system to which they adhered; the ignorant 
confused metaphysical debate with religious doubt, and distrusted 
an enthusiasm for science or “natural magic.’ Ralegh’s pride, inso- 
lence, and indifference to enmities, and possibly attacks by his ad- 
versaries, helped to spread the report of ‘“‘atheism” The “rascal mul- 
titude”’ is as common a phrase in the History as in any Elizabethan 
work, and Ralegh thought divinity too pure for communication to 
the vulgar. On one occasion, the Raleghs impudently appropriated 


*? Space does not permit a detailed account, in the present essay, of Ralegh’s views on 
science in the History. In brief, he defends the ancient dignity of “natural magic” from 
later abuse of the term and practice; disapproves judicial astrology, but not natural 
astrology; praises Archimedes for his cultivation of pure science; places a high value 
on mathematics; and reflects wisely upon the social responsibilities of an inventor. 
A sentence which defends scientists from charges of black art is an excellent summary 
of his opinions: “For the properties and powers which God hath giuen to naturall 
things, are such as where hee also bestoweth the knowledge to vnderstand their hidden 
and best vertues, many things by them are brought to passe, which seeme altogether 
impossible, and aboue nature or art?’ (II, vi, 7, p. 321.) The context in which this pas- 
sage occurs has a slight but interesting bearing upon Marlowe’s alleged remarks about 
Moses being but a juggler. Further discussion of the subject may be found in an article, 
entitled “Sir Walter Ralegh on Natural Philosophy; which will appear in the Modern 
Language Quarterly, published by the University of Washington Press. 

* E.g., Ralegh is fond of demonstrating how merely human reason often supports the 
Bible story, even though he insists that faith alone is enough to accept the scriptural 
account. An elaboration of the method may be found in William Evans, A Translation 
of the Booke of Nature into the Use of Grace (Oxford, 1633). 
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a clergyman’s horse,“ and Sir Walter acquired Sherborne at the ex- 
pense of the church.® In the eyes of the godly, disrespect for God’s 
ministers is not always distinguishable from disrespect for God, any 
more than conversation about the definition of “soul” is distinguish- 
able from doubt about immortality. Damnably proud, Ralegh seems 
to have made no attempt to scotch the rumors and charges of irre- 
ligion. There is no necessity to assume that the Cerne Abbas inquiry 
left him untouched because of his power and influence: the best 
evidence presented there shows a lively intellectual curiosity on 
Ralegh’s part, but not religious skepticism. Finally, although proof 
is lacking, the comment quoted from the History, at the very begin- 
ning of this paper, may indicate that Ralegh’s enemies found it 
profitable to keep the charge alive, just as Coke found it a useful 
club in a trial for treason. 

The History of the World, representing the fruits of a lifetime of 
private study as well as of intensive preparation for the specific task, 
reveals more clearly and in greater detail than any other work what 
may be called the intellectual life of Sir Walter Ralegh. He has an 
independent rather than an original mind, able to penetrate the 
sophistries of academic debate and impatient of theological hair- 
splitting. In religion he is no skeptic, though definitely opposed to 
an anthropomorphic interpretation of the Scriptures; in all human 
affairs, however, he is skeptical, and even his errors and occasional 
credulities are understandable against the background of Renais- 
sance knowledge. When the contemporary records of charges and 
hearsay reports are examined in the light of his own statements of 
belief, it is possible to see in Ralegh a firm religious faith, clouded 
in the popular view by an independence, an indifference, an inquisi- 
tiveness, and a scientific bent which the resentful and the hostile 
could readily convert into the all-embracing “atheism” of the Eliza- 
bethan age. 


* Willobie His Avisa, ed. Harrison, p. 261. 
® Thompson, op. cit., p. 80. 














Sectarian Thought and Its Relation to the 
Development of Religious Toleration, 


1640-1660 
ByW. K. Jordan 


Part II: The Individualists 


HE RADICAL SECTS were united on at least two principles of very 
Biron importance in the development of religious toleration: an 
almost fanatical opposition to any species of doctrinal rigidity and 
a fervent devotion to the persuasion that religious experience and 
worship can be defined in terms no larger than the individual Chris- 
tian conscience. There were during this period of ecclesiastical dis- 
integration many men whose theology defies categorical analysis 
and who vehemently repudiated association with any of the innu- 
merable sects of the age. These individualists singled out as the 
especial object of their common attack the Calvinistic doctrine of 
predestination, which they properly regarded as constituting the 
stiff spine of Presbyterian and Puritan rigidity. As advanced indi- 
vidualists they found themselves united upon no other persuasion 
of religion or philosophy than a complete devotion to the principle 
of absolute religious liberty. 


A. THe UNIVERSALISTS 


The dissolution of ecclesiastical discipline and the decay of insti- 
tutional religion had proceeded so far in certain areas of thought 
that there was a considerable body of opinion which had been per- 
suaded that all men would in time attain salvation. It may be sug- 
gested that universalism constitutes the ultimate reaction to the 
doctrinal rigidity of Protestant orthodoxy; it may properly be re- 
garded as shattering irremediably all institutional organization; and 
it is in the very nature of its philosophical structure devoted with a 
peculiar tenacity to the principle of complete religious freedom. 

The Universalists expanded their argument from the basic posi- 
tion that God’s mercy extends to all men. Dogmatic systems and or- 


[ 289] 
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ganized churches are the creations of proud and evil persons who 
have exploited human frailty and fear by the presumptuous claim 
that they can limit saving grace by human prescription. Men have 
been bound in these impious churches by the accident of birth, the 
pressure of education and authority, and the crushing weight of tra- 
ditional behavior. ‘““The world was never unfurnished of men pos- 
sest with this antichristian spirit; that having concluded certaine 
principles and prescript formes, would subject all other mens judge- 
ments, consciences, and practices thereunto, upon the greatest pen- 
alties:” In this way institutional religion has been riveted upon the 
human spirit and the infinite mercy of God has been obscured. We 
are plainly taught that God gave His own Son as a sacrifice to secure 
the redemption of all; surely we err grievously when we seek to limit 
an unlimited sacrifice.’ “If God command the gospel to be preached 
to all, and Christ dyed onely for some . . . then God commands a lie 
to be preached to the most part of men, (which were blasphemy to 
affirme).”* God’s mercy is infinite, and it cannot be circumscribed by 
dogmatic definitions, though they be of the greatest latitude. Men 
who are without faith in Christ will somehow be saved and even 
those who have never heard His name will not be lost.’ 

There have been many attempts by the impious and the arrogant 
to limit the universal mercy of God. Surely it may be said, however, 
that the most hideous of all the intolerant prescriptions has been the 
doctrine of predestination. The Calvinists have sought to fasten 
upon the Christian world a prescriptive dogma which is not only 
harmful but heretical. No human being can damn himself irrevo- 
cably even by the most assiduous devotion to antichristian works, 
since God’s grace through Christ will eventually reclaim all men.’ 
Those who have died in sin will be raised by a glorious resurrection 
into the presence of God.* The tyrannous doctrine of election, pro- 
pounded so vehemently by the Calvinists, may be disproved by 

1L.S., The fulnesse of Gods love manifested, etc. ([London] 1643), Pref. 
2 Ibid., pp. 2-3. 5 [bid., p. 15. * Tbid., p. 29. 


5 Divine light, manifesting the love of God unto the whole world, etc. ([London] 
1646), pp. 11-12, et cf. pp. 18-19. This curious and somewhat unbalanced pamphlet, 
buttressed by about twenty scriptural citations to the page, proceeds solidly and inex- 
orably to one of the most damaging attacks ever leveled against Calvinism. 


° [bid., p. 19; L. S., op. cit., p. 33. 
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the plain evidence of Scripture that Christ has “elected” all men 
to share in salvation. This is not to say that those who stubbornly 
refuse to accept God’s free grace will be immediately saved. A re- 
fining and purging interval may be necessary for these evil and im- 
perious spirits, but in the end every human soul will be cleansed 
and reclaimed.’ 

These writers assigned to a particularly deep place in this tempo- 
rary hell of purgation those who have by “wresting the doctrine of 
predestination . . . shut out the soules of the ignorant from hope of 
mercy; and therefore God for a time hath punished many thousands 
of such heathen:” Election in the scriptural sense means nothing 
more than that certain men have been singled out as a “blessed seed 
unto the whole creation, for the salvation of the whole creation, 
through the power of God in Christ:” 

All persecution and intolerance must therefore be regarded as im- 
peding and obscuring God’s mercy. Dogmatic rigidity has molded 
the human spirit with hard and warped convictions which God’s 
grace cannot readily soften. Men cannot be won by the love of God 
so long as they are taught the hate of God. Hardened forms of dogma 
have prevented the free spread of God’s word, and errors like pre- 
destination have led to an awful fear of a merciful providence. Intol- 
erant spirits, “instead of revealing the gospel, have hid it from the 
eyes of men.... They are more peremptory in their conclusions, 
then seaven men that can render a reason for what they say, yea, they 
despise and trample on reason, as low, carnall, and not to bee exer- 
cised in divine things: They have transformed the simple truths of 
religion into a complex and meaningless jargon whose elaborate 
metaphysics no one can understand, while they have impiously de- 
clared themselves to be supreme judges of conscience." They have 

" Divine light, p. 19. ® Ibid., p. 24. 

® Tbid., p. 20. LL. S., op. cit., p. 157. 


* Samuel Gorton expressed the same dislike of Calvinistic rigidity in pointed, if bad, 
saan “No power but that of darknesse then, let us to them ascribe 


What’s in the Church’s our Lords, all unto them deny’d; 
Take heed yee Judg of Blasphemies aright, 

For Light discerns, the darknesse hath no sight. 

If Light, and Candlesticke, you know not how, t’ make one 
Suspend your judgement, all your skill is gone, 

And let the Judge of all, his Circuit passe apace, 

Who comes not to destroy, such is his grace, 


(Footnote continued on following page) 
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sought to fasten humanity in the vise of their own judgment and by 
their persecuting zeal have laid waste the fair provinces of Christ’s 
mercy. They have denied to men the priceless benefits of freedom of 
reason and liberty of worship, which are the necessary conditions 
of Christ’s universal love. 


B. NicHoLas COWLING 


Brilliant contributions were made during the revolutionary era 
by individualists who had thrown off all dogmatic and sectarian re- 
straints in their devoted, if somewhat eccentric, quest for religious 
truth. These men reduced religious experience to terms of such 
complete individualism that religious tolerance emerges as the es- 
sential core of their thought. One of the ablest of these thinkers was 
the obscure writer, Nicholas Cowling, whose ideas suggest at least 
sympathetic relations with both the Universalists and General Bap- 
tists.” But the mainspring of Cowling’s rather nebulous system of 
doctrine was the conviction that men may in this life achieve per- 
fection of grace and that the saint cannot in the very nature of grace 
lose the spiritual perfection which he has attained. ‘The dangerous 
doctrine of perfectionism arose to harass several of the more radical 
sects, but in Cowling’s writings it received a sane and sober treat- 
ment which lent a kind of nobility to his thought. 





And let that man his own destruction be, 

Who breaks that faith with God, cannot be peec’d by thee: 

Cease then your prosecutions, seek yee to doe good: 

Save life if any, in Church wayes spill not blood’ 
(Simplicities defence against seven-headed policy, etc. [London, 1646], Intro.) Gorton 
was a radical sectary whose religious views embraced almost every known heresy. His 
writings reveal that he held that heaven and hell have no actual existence, that all men 
will in the end be saved through a “conditioned immortality; and that we share in the 
perfection of God. 


2 The writer has not been able to discover any significant facts concerning the career 
of Cowling (the name is occasionally rendered Couling). It is possible that he was a 
native of Brislington, Somerset. In 1636 the minister in that village complained to Laud 
against the “frivolous and false presentments” laid against him by the church wardens 
and Cowling, a sidesman of the parish. According to the minister’s complaint, Cowling, 
“though not at church himself; persuaded the young people from their “lawful sport 
after evening prayer” on Sunday, though they had attended services. He had likewise 
remonstrated with the minister on the subject of kneeling, had withdrawn his financial 
contributions, and had made several false and damaging accusations. 
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Cowling insisted that the worst of all crimes have been committed 
in the name of religion. Since faith can be acquired only under con- 
ditions of absolute freedom, any restraints upon the free play of 
inquiry must be regarded as tyrannous and impious. In particular, 
the interference of the secular magistrate in religious affairs is cal- 
culated to paralyze the spread of the gospel. When Christians are 
finally brought to appreciate the purely spiritual nature of faith, 
they will cease to call upon the magistrate for assistance of any kind, 
“seeing the Lord Jesus constitute in His Church, never a constable 
nor justice of peace to meddle with any of His saints.’ No scriptural 
warrant can be adduced for the intervention of the temporal sword 
in the Church, since it can never accomplish more than the compul- 
sion of men to a formal profession of faith before the Holy Spirit has 
persuaded them. Cowling submitted that it was quite immaterial 
whether he and his group were persecuted or not since they enjoyed 
a faith which could not be broken by intolerance. But he did main- 
tain that truly religious men will eschew all intolerance and its 
handmaiden, persecution.” 

Persecution is, then, the most grievous of all spiritual evils and 
must be regarded as the hallmark of the antichristian church. 
Strangely enough, the orthodox clergy have been quickest to grasp 
this weapon and to brand as heretical all those who disagree with 
them. ‘They seem to say, ‘““We will fetch God down as low as our 
selves, or we will have none of Him, nay wee will knock Him out of 
the country, if He dare to manifest Himselfe in any other way chen 
wee prescribe Him: Throughout Christian history those who have 
arrogated to themselves the title of orthodox have been animated 
by the spirit of intolerance. The rigidly pious caste of Jerusalem, 
not an irresponsible mob, put Christ to death. They “were trans- 
ported into a frantick zeale, for preserving God from being blas- 
phemed, not being able to bear the appearancy of God in the flesh, 
and so became the betrayers and murtherers of the Lord of life?” 
Those who slew the Lollards and the early Brownists in England 
were moved by a similar overrigid piety: “what they did was in 


* Nicholas Cowling, A word to the LII London ministers, etc. (London, 1648), pp. 
17-18. 


* Ibid., p. 3. 5 Tbid., p. 13. 
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order to the peace of the church, and the glory of God, as it did ap- 
peare unto them:” A living faith and personal knowledge of God's 
truth can be gained only under the conditions of absolute freedom 
which the true Church maintains as the foundation of its organiza- 
tion. In the complete individualism of Cowling’s thought, persecu- 
tion and clerical restraint were regarded as barnacles of error that 
had become incrusted upon the fair fabric of Christ’s Church. 


C. JoHN SALTMARSH, d. 1647 


The most significant contribution made by the religious individ- 
ualists to the theory of religious toleration is probably to be found 
in the widely scattered writings of John Saltmarsh. A native of York- 
shire, he was educated at Cambridge, leaving the University in 1639 
a staunchly Anglican minister. Within a few years, however, his 
thought underwent a profound transformation under the influence 
of the powerful mystical movement engendered during the revolu- 
tionary era. Saltmarsh retained a sobriety of expression and a sanity 
of convictions which sharply differentiate him from the chiliastic 
extremists of his generation, though his thought was completely un- 
orthodox and was marked by a sturdy individualism which sets him 
apart from all of the numerous sects of his age. His theological views 
were posited on a well-developed theory of religious liberty, which 
he held to be necessary for the attainment of spiritual truth. At the 
same time, he consistently urged the mystical argument that Chris- 
tians of the third dispensation are bound neither by the letter of the 
Scriptures nor by the law which obtained during the first two eras.” 
Men are saved by the indwelling Christ who will reveal to them all 
that is required for their grace once the dead and paralyzing hand 
of persecution is removed. Hence Saltmarsh regarded absolute re- 
ligious liberty as a spiritual necessity. He attacked with zeal and 
singular ability the Presbyterian program for the imposition of a 
rigid ecclesiastical order upon England, and professed complete 
indifference concerning the formal organization of religious life, so 

* Ibid., pp. 14-15. 


“Ernst Troeltsch, The Social Teaching of the Christian Churches (New York, 1931); 
II, 779. 
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long as the individual conscience was left unfettered. One of the 
ablest preachers in England, Saltmarsh held livings in Northamp- 
tonshire and Kent,” which he apparently resigned in 1646 to enter 
the Cromwellian army as a chaplain. There he found a fertile field 
for his radical views, and his infectious spirit and spacious theology 
made him one of the most influential of a remarkable group of 
preachers, including Dell and Peters, who played such an important 
role in converting the New Model to sectarianism and stalwart de- 
votion to the principle of toleration. Saltmarsh died in 1647, at the 
age of thirty-six, just as his somewhat chaotic thought was giving evi- 
dence of settling into an impressive synthesis. 

Saltmarsh dealt carefully and constructively with the difficult 
problem of the relation of the civil state to the Church and with the 
question of the limits of the disciplinary power which the visible 
Church may exercise over its members. The magistrate is not nec- 
essary to the Church, though he may under certain conditions 
fruitfully assist it by removing impediments to the progress of refor- 
mation. With an almost ironic thrust at those who would make the 
magistracy a servant of ecclesiastical policy, Saltmarsh argued that 
the positive contributions of the civil sword were limited to the 
eradication of the remaining hindrances to religious freedom, “sus- 
pending statutes, opening pulpits, presses, and letting out the holy 
dispensation of the Gospel freely:’” In the same manner, the civil 
ruler should seek to assuage the bitter rivalry of mutually intoler- 
ant factions, each of which fears ‘the others establishment will en- 
dure no other interest neer its own, and the more prevalent fearing 
the insinuations and encroachments of a tolerated interest that is 
diverse from it: The State, then, should renounce all intolerant 
authority in religion and should be sensitive to its obligations to 
maintain the means by which Christ’s truth may be freely taught 
and received. In particular, it must sweep away the destructive and 
stubborn conviction that the Church in England is the Church of 
England. For the kingdom of England, the sectary submitted, “‘is 
not a Church, but... a nation baptized into they know not what” 

* Benjamin Brook, The Lives of the Puritans, etc. (London, 1819), III, 70. 


# John Saltmarsh, Dawnings of light, etc. (London, 1645), p. 37. 
” Ibid., p. 46. 
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and believing they know not whom.” The State should protect all 
groups in their worship and in their efforts to form the Church of 
Christ, fully aware that it is no more harmed by diversity of belief 
than by the fact that its citizens, though all Englishmen, are divided 
into numerous shires and corporations. 

Infinite harm has been done to both Church and State by the 
confusion which has arisen concerning the nature of the Church. 
Certainly the effort to limit and define the Church in meaningless 
terms of nationalities is at once specious and dangerous. ‘The Lord 
does not care for grandeur or power, and has always chosen to work 
from small and base beginnings. The “iron rods and scourges of 
steel’ with which successive orthodoxies have sought to confine the 
infinite truth of God have contributed less than nothing to the de- 
velopment of the true Church. For truth does not require the sup- 
port of the temporal arm: it will rather be based “on a pure gospel 
spirituall bottome, supported by its owne innate congenial] and 
proper strength, clasping about no stones, no pillars of the world, 
or humane strength.” The State best serves the cause of Christ when 
it is wise and powerful enough to emancipate itself from the shrill 
pretensions of rival orthodoxies. For it too must have its sovereign 
liberty of conscience “to settle no divine right;’ thereby guarantee- 
ing to all Christian groups the precious privilege of seeking God's 
truth peacefully and fruitfully.” The State must confine its actions 
to areas in which it has unquestioned authority, carefully eschewing 
the religious functions which, with the coming of Christ, were spe- 
cifically withdrawn from the magistrate. Nowhere in the gospel has 
any ruler been given any authority to reform, compel, or punish 
men for religious error.” The magistrate is charged with purely civil 
responsibilities and consequently has no jurisdiction in “the law of 
the spirit of life” which belongs to Christ alone. Once the dissocia- 
tion of Church and State has been made clean and complete, civil 
government will be endowed with stability and prosperity while the 
Church will be freed of the fatal restrictions that have wasted its 
vital energies. 


% John Saltmarsh, Groanes for liberty, etc. (London, 1646), p. 18. 

* Tbid., pp. 20-21. 

* John Saltmarsh, The divine right of presbyterie, etc. (London, 1646), p. 18. 
* Idem, Sparkles of glory, etc. (London, 1647), pp. 304-5. 
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After his careful and significant statement of the argument for 
the complete separation of Church and State, Saltmarsh proceeded 
to an examination of the religious problems which a revolutionary 
government faced in his own age. He could discover no objection to 
the erection of an established ecclesiastical order, provided it was 
explicitly deprived of the power to repress or hinder free dissent. He 
expressed himself bluntly on this question when he wrote, “I am 
only against any form, as it becomes an engine of persecution to all 
Christians differing from it:’” Diversity does exist in England and 
so long as that remains true there ‘‘can be no peace nor preservation 
of all, but from an indulgence or liberty in all” A broadly and tol- 
erantly conceived Establishment may be argued to have the virtue 
of convenience, but it must not claim to represent the sum of Chris- 
tianity in England. For neither Parliament nor the Assembly of 
Divines can impose religion upon the nation or bring it to a profes- 
sion of faith. Laws, but not religion, can be made by majority vote.” 
This spiritual truism must be borne jealously in mind by Parliament 
in authorizing any Establishment which the Westminster Assembly 
may propose. The divines must be limited to the formal pronounce- 
ment of their definitions of truth—they may then seek to convince 
other men by the free preaching of their persuasion. Complete lib- 
erty of faith and worship should be the goal of England, and Parlia- 
ment must be brought to realize that the setting up of the “letter of 
Scriptures” reduces men to a hideous bondage and “fixes God and 
His Spirit” into rigid formulae that betoken a kind of idolatry. 
England cannot again be guilty of elevating an ordinance above the 
spirit, of raising a form above faith. 

England will do well to reflect that any church system which is 
ordained and defined by law, no matter how charitable and well- 
intentioned its foundation may be, will sooner or later exert a com- 
pulsive tyranny over Christian consciences.” Thus, if the Covenant 
is admitted in England as a rule of faith, the Church will soon be 
guilty of forcing and punishing those who differ from it.” Nor can 
the plea that peremptory spirits raise in the interests of religious 

° Ibid., Pref. * Tbid., p. 183. 

* John Saltmarsh, The smoke in the temple, etc. (London, 1646), p. 8. 

* [bid., p. 15. * Tbid., pp. 19-20. 
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and social order be admitted. This view presumes that the civil ruler 
has been granted an infallible knowledge of religious truth, despite 
the clear mandate of Holy Scripture to the contrary.” Religious 
peace and order are grounded not on an outward conformity but 
rather in a unity of the spirit which the temporal power can neither 
establish nor maintain." The only certain criterion of Christ’s 
government is the absence of any “curb or goad;’ and Saltmarsh 
professed that in his view the “very one article of reforming to the 
Word of God . .. is an article of caution both against imposing and 
punishing.” 

Even the civil war which prelatical tyranny provoked has not 
cured men of the fatal nostalgia for an ordered and explicit doctrine 
and government in the Church. Patently, the Presbyterians seek to 
erect a church which will be faulty because bound with the sinews 
of compulsion. In contrast, “the gospel building is softly gathered 
and made up by the ministery of the word and spirit, and not with 
axes and hammers, tools of a compulsive, forcing, sharp and authori- 
tative nature:’® The orthodox have ever preferred the physical weap- 
ons of iron to the spiritual instruments of gold; have endeavored to 
bring a people under the tender bonds of faith by the coercive lash 
of civil laws.“ These men would subject the religion of Christ to the 
chilly and variable winds of political change and would expose both 
Church and State to the awful danger of destruction through per- 
secution. For no ecclesiastical Establishment can secure the uni- 
formity of which it restlessly dreams without “‘snuffing out” more 
of dissent than the laws of Christ allow. In Germany the world may 
observe the tragic consequences of “‘shedding the blood of so many 
consciences for some points of difference;’ may contemplate the 
ruinous results of depending upon the magistrate for the advance- 
ment of the Kingdom of God. Saltmarsh solemnly warned England 
that when men are bound “with the power of the magistrate, with 
swords and staves, as they took Christ; if you come in this gospel- 
controversie to take them as parliament takes in their towns and 

* Saltmarsh, Sparkles of glory, p. 309. 

51 [bid., pp. 309-10. 

2 Saltmarsh, Smoke in the temple, p. 20. 

8 Tbid., p. 26. * Tbid., p. 29. 
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cities, by force of arms and compulsive artillery; no other result can 
ensue than the withering of the arm of faith.” 

The moving arguments with which Saltmarsh had attacked coer- 
cive ecclesiastical systems contributed notably to the rapidly ex- 
panding conviction in the army and in the now powerful sects that 
religious freedom of revolutionary proportions must be accepted by 
the nation as the first of the principles which Parliament and its 
army were seeking to vindicate in a tragic civil war. The position 
which Saltmarsh and his radical associates assumed had, quite be- 
yond its religious significance, the further advantage of being real- 
istically fitted to the fact that England was at the time hopelessly 
divided into deeply rooted and fanatically enthusiastic sects which 
could not be brought under any firmly conceived and enforced sys- 
tem of ecclesiastical discipline. The radicals were among the first 
in England to discover that religious toleration was not only philo- 
sophically desirable but politically necessary. This position Salt- 
marsh sought to fortify by a scathing indictment of all dogmatic 
intolerance, but with particular reference to the immediately dan- 
gerous claims of the Presbyterians to exclusive authority in ordering 
the religious life of the nation. 

Men have been trapped in their pursuit of the laudable ends of 
religious peace and unity into setting up an imaginary infallibility 
by which religious dissent can be measured and repressed. Saltmarsh 
professed that he could offer no panacea for religious dissension, but 
he could suggest several ways by which religious unity could not be 
attained. One is the teaching that men may be saved by the magic 
of formula—by believing as the Church believes; another is by con- 
juring up an imaginary infallible spiritual authority to which we 
intrust our souls. Nor can truth and peace be gained by choking the 
channels of free discussion and controversy or by inducing the State 
to enforce one gloss and one prescriptive formulation of doctrine by 
its temporal authority.” These means for securing unity have been 
embraced by every persecuting faith for the aggrandizement of its 
own interests, with the consequent unsettlement of the civil society 
and the weakening of the Church of Christ. Nor do Christians seem 
to learn by the tragic experience of persecution and intolerance of 


® Ibid., p. 43. * Ibid., p. 8. 
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even the recent past. Is it not incredible that the Presbyterians seek 
to forge the same coercive machinery which they condemned so 
properly and vociferously a few years earlier? They “walke abroad” 
now clothed in the very garments of orthodoxy which the bishops 
wore before them.” They exhibit the same harsh disposition to claim 
a monopoly upon truth that marked the temper of the prelates. 
Their fine devotion to charity and forbearance has suddenly given 
way to a strident insistence upon the necessity of conformity and 
obedience to their singular definition of faith. 

If the interest of England is really directed toward the attainment 
of spiritual unity, we may well proceed from the basic and obvious 
fact that all of the disputing and clashing Protestant groups within 
the nation are true Churches of Christ in which salvation may be 
gained. Furthermore, it is obvious, when we compare them with the 
apostolic Church, that no one of them “hath attained so far, that 
either they should presume in their degree, or look down from the 
pinnacle of an infallibility upon each other: They are without 
exception weak and fallible in the truth they profess and should in 
logic be quick to unite their feeble forces against the strength of the 
antichrist. Not one of them, including the Presbyterians, is “more 
infallibly gifted than their brethren” and none can lay a more valid 
claim to the support of the civil authority or the loyalty of Christian 
men than the others.” Each boasts an imagined infallibility that is 
evidently denied by the many fissures which divide the corpus of 
Protestantism. 

All spiritual progress and all religious peace, therefore, wait upon 
the repudiation of intolerance and the removal of restraints from 
religion. The granite-like harshness of the Protestant communions 
will have to be dissolved by charity lest England become involved in 
a hideous struggle which will in the end destroy religion itself. The 
sects demand the assistance of the punitive arm of the ruler for their 
own exaltation and they would put “edge against edge;’ authority 
against authority, power against power, though they destroy the civil 
society and consume religion.” It is precisely this intolerant disposi- 


* Saltmarsh, Groanes for liberty, p. 11. 
88 Idem, Smoke in the temple, p. 23. 

%° Idem, Divine right of presbyterie, p. 9. 
* Idem, Smoke in the temple, p. 25. 
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tion that has brought the realm within the frightful orbit of civil 
war.” 

Saltmarsh regarded the Presbyterians as the most guilty and dan- 
gerous exponents of an intolerance which seemed to curse every or- 
ganized religious group. ‘To them, therefore, he addressed a moving 
plea for charity and tolerant forbearance. He sought to remind them 
of the tenderness of their spirits and the nobility of their defense of 
liberty of conscience when they labored under the yoke of compul- 
sion. Yet he found that “times and conditions are forgotten, and 
yoaks are called for which neither we nor our fathers were able to 
bear: For the Presbyterians propose nothing less than the reduc- 
tion by a frightful persecution of the minor differences which sepa- 
rate them from their brethren. They have had the temerity to define 
all differences between themselves and other Christian groups as 
heresies and have sought to bring into their own hands sufficient 
power for their destruction.“ They have been willing to incur the 
certain risk that men “may mistake their brethren for enemies, some 
truths for errours, and zeal for persecution, as the very Jewes did 
when they crucified Christ, as they thought, for blasphemy: Intol- 
erance and the prescriptive claims of infallibility on the part of weak 
and fallible men have brought the Christian Church in England 
into this dark and dangerous slough of error. That Church can be 
saved only by drawing the fangs of intolerance, if need be by the 
intervention of the power of the civil state. 

The strength of Presbyterianism in England during the decade 
which began with the convention of the Long Parliament was in 
no small measure derived from the fact that it stood prepared to 
order the religious life of the nation with a doctrinal system and 
an elaborate discipline which would at least oppose the further dis- 
integration of institutional life. General acceptance of the theory of 
toleration was delayed by the amazing spread of heretical and eccen- 
tric sects that violated the canons of taste and propriety of conserva- 
tive men, while shocking the tender doctrinal sensitivities of the 
godly. It was difficult for the proponents of religious freedom to 

* Tbid., p. 28. 
“ Saltmarsh, Groanes for liberty, Pref. 
* [bid., p. 24. “ Ibid., p. 32. 
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answer the charge that the first fruit of toleration would be the fur- 
ther diffusion of sectarianism. The individualists and the radical 
sectarian thinkers were the first to meet this allegation honestly and 
directly with the reply that such a consequence was not only un- 
avoidable but very possibly efficacious. 

Saltmarsh argued manfully that it was “safer and sounder” to per- 
mit heresy to flourish without restraint than to force men into a 
formal uniformity. The persecution of dissent from the established 
religious order is a serious blemish upon the full glory of Christ’s 
Church. When we punish men for heresy and error we arrogate to 
ourselves the capacity to judge God Himself and seek to confine His 
truth to the narrow orbit of our own puny understanding. In effect, 
the persecutor replaces the Church of the New Testament with the 
Church of the Old and binds God with human decisions, since “God 
must not speak till man give Him leave; not teach, nor preach, but 
whom man allows, and approves, and ordains:"“ 

England, Saltmarsh wrote in the critical year 1646, must choose 
immediately between the way of toleration and the perpetuation of 
the terrible consequences of the repression of heresy. The Presby- 
terians have made it clear that they propose to erect a National 
Church which shall be shored up by the civil power and which shall 
extirpate all dissent from its dogmatic forms. Yet this arrogant perse- 
cution can be supported neither by Scripture nor by natural reason. 
Certainly, if Christ had contemplated such means of reformation 
He would have converted kings and magistrates before erecting His 
Church.” This philosophy is nothing less than a revival of the per- 
secuting zeal of popery and prelacy which fastened its grip upon the 
Church by a cruel restraint of conscience and by a monstrous spir- 
itual tyranny.” Surely, faith and truth will not again be surrendered 
to the whim of physical power and to the meaningless determination 
of majority vote. For the multitudes are moved, Saltmarsh seems to 
argue, by a kind of mass hysteria which leads them to “measure the 


“ The persecuting church condemns men as heretics because they will not see “by 
that one light, nor receiving such interpretations and consequences of scriptures... 
themselves; and by such persecution, the civill power which is received from God, shall 
be turned against God” (Saltmarsh, Sparkles of glory, Epistle Dedicatory, sig. A4.) 

* Idem, Smoke in the temple, pp. 48, 63. 

“ Tbid., p. 58. 
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errour or heresie by those that are for it or against it” and to con- 
demn that which “they see the most condemn.“ 

The fact of heresy and error cannot be denied, but Saltmarsh de- 
clined to be greatly exercised by a phenomenon as old as Christianity 
itself. Certainly it can be cured by none other than spiritual reme- 
dies, which are atrophied when corporal restraint is employed. We 
have no warrant for the persecution of error and lack the certain 
knowledge that would justify us in labeling a belief heretical. What 
the present government of England brands as heresy recent govern- 
ments protected as orthodoxy. ‘“Whom you esteem hereticks, they it 
may be think they have as good scriptures to esteem you so; and this 
is heretick for heretick, interpretation against interpretation. And 
since there is only a sufficiency, but no infallibility now as before; 
since there is no apostles for interpretation as at first .. . why do we 
then cry out hereticks, hereticks; the sword, the sword?” We may 
be sure that the magistrate who is the most merciful and tolerant 
stands closest to the spirit and truth of Christ.” Indeed, such govern- 
ments are quick to realize that widespread heresy may in fact be 
a healthy stimulus to the advancement of truth. We should reflect 
that the Protestant sects rose in vigor and devotion because of the 
brutal opposition of popery and prelacy, while more recently the 
Antinomian controversy” has had the good effect of forcing ortho- 
doxy into more “‘studying and preaching” than ever before. Error 
may serve the beneficent end of girding the Church with a fuller and 
more certain knowledge of truth. England should regard error as a 
challenge which will cause those who are so confident that they have 
attained fulness of truth to “awaken the scriptures more” for what 
they do, to look with more critical care to the fundamentals of 
their faith, and to examine with closer scrutiny the substance of their 
charity. Error, if left unrestrained, may provide the fertile soil from 
which the thrifty and deeply rooted tree of faith will rise. 

Saltmarsh assumed a position on the question of the treatment of 
heresy and error which, while far in advance of his age, was coming, 
through the persuasion of harsh historical experience, to prevail in 

8 Saltmarsh, Dawnings of light, p. 72. 

* Idem, Smoke in the temple, pp. 56-57. °° Idem, Sparkles of glory, Pref. 
* In which Saltmarsh was actively engaged as an Antinomian sympathizer. 
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England. He had, however, gone considerably farther, to the posi- 
tion that religious error and diversity must be permitted to flourish 
without molestation for reasons of religious necessity. The impres- 
sive argument which he advanced for a regime of absolute religious 
freedom flows directly from his deep-seated aversion to any form of 
religious coercion. The theory of toleration which this talented in- 
dividualist developed between 1643 and 1646 may be favorably com- 
pared with the more systematic and influential teachings of John 
Goodwin and Roger Williams during the same period.” 

Religious tolerance and peace can be gained in England, Salt- 
marsh urged, only by the repudiation of the arrogant and danger- 
ous. intolerance of the Presbyterians. The claims of the Assembly 
may fairly be reduced to the statement that it seeks to erect an 
ecclesiastical order by extirpating all spiritual opposition in the 
commonwealth. The Presbyterians, heedless of the fact that the 
forms of ecclesiastical organization change with the variable winds 
of history, have steadily shown that they are far more concerned 
with a unity of form than of spirit. They have in effect announced 
that God has “made England only for men of the presbytery . . . to 
live in, and worship in:’* They demand the imposition of a particu- 
lar uniformity upon the kingdom, with an amazing inability to rec- 
ognize that their order may be quite as cruel to conscientious men 
as the prelatical uniformity against which England has risen in re- 
volt.” “If imposing of forms was a snare before, how comes it to be 
none now? If ministers were not to be compelled then, why are they 
to be compelled now,’ Saltmarsh inquired, with an ironic logic that 
cut deep into the core of the Presbyterian pretensions.” With a sear- 
ing sarcasm that aroused the fury of his orthodox opponents, the 
sectary required to know whether those are “good neighbours, that 
would have it raine onely in their owne gardens, and the sun to shine 
only on their owne blossomes, and have peace only in their owne 
dwellings, and their neighbours townes running with blood:’* The 
Presbyterian formula, he concluded, will not suffice to heal the old 


52 See W. K. Jordan, The Development of Religious Toleration in England, III (Lon- 
don, 1938), 376-412, 472-506. 

5 John Saltmarsh, Reasons for unitie, peace, and love, etc. (London, 1646), Epistle. 

4 Idem, Groanes for liberty, p. 3. 

5 Ibid., p. 4. ® [bid., p. 8. 
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and deep wounds in the body of faith in England. The salve of free- 
dom will have of necessity to be applied and the enduring balm of 
toleration administered before the spiritual peace which the godly 
desire can be attained. 

The true unity to which every communion professes devotion 
consists of nothing more than tolerance and charity toward all men, 
and lies within our immediate grasp once we have renounced the 
vicious error of persecution. Not heretics, but those who strive to 
attain pre-eminence, destroy the unity of Christ’s Church.” The 
many sects in England enjoy such a large measure of truth that there 
is no warrant for saying that any one of them can be spared. The 
diversity within the realm is in fact an indication of spiritual vitality 
and we may rest assured that every sect has something unique to 
contribute to the health of both Church and State.* Indeed, “our 
severall and distinct goings are but like so many travellers to the city 
of London; some travell from the north, some from the south, and 
from the west, some from the east, yet all thither, though too, there 
may be some mistaking of the way in each, because of the little light 
that is abroad:’” The various sectarian forms which men defend and 
advance with such savage zeal are all adequate vessels, of varying 
shapes and sizes, which contain the precious wine of Christ’s spirit. 
The Christian world possesses in fact the unity of spirit which it 
denies so vociferously by its frenzied concern with quite accidental 
and wholly inconsequential forms. We should reflect that God’s love 
is not to be confined, since it embraces all men of all persuasions. 
We should remember with humility that “love which is only to one 
kind, is but low, narrow, and naturall;’ while ‘‘that love which can 
love those of other kinds; as Presbyterian, Anabaptist, Independent, 
is not that love of a creature only: so as the more we love any that 
are not as we are, the lesse we love as men, and the more as God:”” 

The complete tolerance of Saltmarsh’s position was derived from 
his sympathy with Antinomianism. He argues repeatedly that since 
the spirit of God is vested in all men, we are in conscience bound to 
love them despite the superficial differences that separate us. The 

* Saltmarsh, Reasons for unitie, pp. 121-22. 58 Tbid., p. 122. 
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bondage and harshness of the law have been replaced, though many 
prefer to deny it, by the love of Christ and the certainty of free sal- 
vation." Faith is wrought in us “by the Spirit of God, not by the 
spirits of men, who have no dominion over faith?” Toleration is 
therefore an absolute necessity if the free play of Christ’s spirit is 
to be received and if God’s plan for the redemption of the world is 
to be realized. Those who would persecute raise their puny and im- 
pious shafts against the will of Almighty God and seek to impose 
their rigid limitations upon a salvation which God has left free. 

The intolerance of the sects in England, Saltmarsh complained, 
was a blasphemous travesty upon the charity of God. The strife of 
mutually hostile groups can have no other end than the exhaustion 
of all, while truth will be left prey to the shifting center of gravity 
of sectarian power.” These communions wage upon one another a 
war which satan has inspired. They flaunt their creeds and articles 
“like standards and severall colours in warres, whereby men are 
gathered into severall orders, armies, and bodies, of division, one 
against another: They fail to realize the awful fact that in warring 
upon each other with such singular ferocity they levy war against 
the majesty of God. These evil courses must, and will, be laid aside 
when men “‘study the latitudes of Christianity more then we doe” 
and come at last to understand that they are blessed with the same 
faith and the same hope of salvation.” There is serious error abroad 
in the world, but it lacks sufficient power to destroy the essence of 
truth which all sects hold. “What is any ones darknesse to the light 
he professes,’ Saltmarsh inquired. The Christian world has been so 
absorbed with the “rubbish” of error that lurks in the dark corners 
of fallible intelligence that it has quite neglected that saving light 
of truth with which all men have been endowed.” 

England, the writer urged with fine eloquence, stood at the point 
of momentous decision. If the feverish demands of Presbyterianism 
were accepted and another coercive church established, ruin, in- 
tolerance, and confusion would be the unhappy issue. Yet this need 

% Idem, Free grace, etc. (London, 1645), p. 89 (of 1839 ed.). 

® Idem, An end of one controversie, etc. (London, 1646), p. 115. 

* Idem, Reasons for unitie, p. 124. % Idem, Dawnings of light, p. 49. 
* Idem, Smoke in the temple, p. 2. * Idem, Smoke in the temple, p. 2. 
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not be. England may follow the tuition of natural reason and the 
persuasion of Scripture and guarantee to men of all persuasions ab- 
solute liberty of faith and worship. “Sure I am;’ Saltmarsh confessed, 
“that state is most free, where the conscience is least straitned, where 
the tares and wheat grow together till the harvest.” The increasing 
diversity of which the orthodox complain with such concern is in 
point of fact largely illusory. The many dissenting groups in Eng- 
land are tightly bound in a common faith and cause. They will 
achieve fruition of purpose and will discover their essential unity 
in due season, unless some of them are branded with the charge of 
heresy. The stream of life-giving truth must not be dammed in 
England in a frenzied panic lest it carry something of heresy,” nor 
do the Christian Churches dare to prescribe in those areas where 
they enjoy neither capacity nor authority to judge.” We should rest 
content in the knowledge that truth has nothing to fear from heresy 
and error, and we should reflect that “it is the Papists and the Prel- 
ats jealousies, to keep up their supposed truths, by suspecting every 
thing that appears for an enemy. The Gospel dares walk abroad with 
boldnesse and simplicity:’” The reformation toward which the na- 
tion has groped with stumbling and uncertain steps may at last be 
attained when every vestige of the persecuting philosophy, which 
for so many centuries has robbed the Church of its vitality, has been 
disowned and destroyed. 

Let England seek the fulness of truth, Saltmarsh concluded, by 
risking the future of the reformation on the free play of God’s spirit 
in human hearts and the absolute liberty of all men to find God in 
their own time and manner. “Let there be liberty of the presse for 
printing, to those that are not allowed pulpits for preaching; let 
that light come in at the window, which cannot come in at the 
doore’” Unrestrained freedom of speech, of debate, of communica- 
tion, and of preaching should be guaranteed as the necessary instru- 
ments of the toleration which the Church so urgently requires. And 
we may be sure that “where doores are not shut, there will be no 

* Idem, A new quere, etc. (London, 1645), p. 6. 


*’ Idem, The opening of Master Prynnes new book, etc. (London, 1645), p. 6. 
© Ibid., p. 23. * Saltmarsh, A new quere, p. 8. 
7 Idem, Smoke in the temple, p. 3. 
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breaking them open, so where debates are free, there is a way of vent, 
and evacuation, the stopping of which hath caused more troubles in 
states then any thing’’ So long as there is diversity we must assume 
that some truths are neither evident nor certainly known and hence 
permit to all Christians that liberty which we require for our salva- 
tion. No man dares assume the aura of infallibility in this circum- 
stance, ‘for anothers evidence is as dark to me, as mine to his, and 
mine to his as his to me.” When unconfined liberty prevails, the 
frontiers of truth and understanding will gradually be extended un- 
til in due season there will be universal acceptance of an evident 
truth. Until that goal has been attained we should derive comfort 
from the fact that “we may be in one Christ though we think di- 
versely, and we may be friends though not brethren, and .. . attain 
to union, though not to unity:”” 

The untimely death of John Saltmarsh in 1647 was a severe blow 
to English sectarianism. In the two years prior to his death his 
thought had grown in scope, power, and maturity. The enthusiastic 
excesses that had marked his earlier pamphlets were being sloughed 
off and he had dedicated himself to finding some basis of latitude 
and tolerance upon which English Protestantism could unite. A 
member of no sect, bound by no rigid dogmatic system, tolerant and 
generous in his attitude toward all of the Protestant communions, 
Saltmarsh would have been a tower of strength in the latitudinarian 
Church which Cromwell was shortly to establish. Few men of his 
age gave clearer and more devoted expression to a pure theory of 
religious liberty than John Saltmarsh. 


D. Zeal examined; or, a discourse for liberty of 
conscience in matters of religion (1652) 


Our survey of the contribution made by the sectarian individual- 
ists to the development of religious toleration may well be con- 
cluded by a criticism of an anonymous pamphlet, published in 1652 
under the title of Zeal examined. No good evidence can be adduced 
for ascribing this important tract to any known author of the period, 
and, indeed, so restless and catholic is the thought exhibited that 

" [bid., p. 4. ® [bid., p.6. 
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it does not fit into any sectarian category. Certain habits of phrase- 
ology would suggest that the author was a moderate Seeker; he dis- 
plays at least sympathy with Antinomian doctrines; there is a vague 
flavor of Socinianism in the structure of the thought; and it seems 
certain that the writer had been profoundly influenced by the wide- 
spread mysticism of the period. The tract is ably written, moves with 
that blunt power that reveals the lay mind, and builds its argument 
with a sane, clear, and reasoned logic that cuts with sharp pragma- 
tism through the pretensions of persecuting systems. The pamphlet 
may properly be regarded as one of the important documents in the 
rich religious literature of the revolutionary decades. 

The author apologized at the outset for having to regard a defense 
of liberty of conscience as necessary “‘at this time of the day, when 
the light of the gospel of peace, dawns so sweetly round about us, 
and when the wrathfull dealing even with papists as idolaters is so 
commonly disclaimed:’ But experience has shown that the matted 
roots of persecution are difficult to eradicate—directly the ax of tol- 
eration is laid to one shoot, another seems to appear. The source of 
this surviving intolerance is to be found in the arrogance of those 
who pretend that they can judge with certainty in religious affairs. 
They speak glibly of truth and error, not remembering that before 
error can be punished there must be some infallible tribunal which 
all will recognize. Men seem to forget that Protestantism was 
founded in revolt against the very principle of infallible determi- 
nation and prescriptive compulsion. The Reformation declared in 
effect “that there was no man, nor number of men whatsoever in- 
fallible in their determinations, and that therefore Christians ought 
not to be lead by any implicit faith, but to search the Scriptures, and 
be instructed from thence. Shall we our selves now impose our de- 
terminations as obligatory to all?" The papists were at least logical 
in their presumptuous intolerance, for they took the precaution 
to keep the Scriptures hidden from the people. But Protestantism 
stands convicted of the amazing inconsistency of enjoining men to 
read the Bible and requiring them to follow the tuition of their 
reason, while at the same time threatening to destroy them for do- 
ing so. Christians can learn neither faster nor slower than the Lord 


* Zeal examined, p. 2. 
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teaches them, and those who seek to dictate faith, whatever they call 
themselves, are guilty of the persecuting insolence of Rome. 

In fact, the writer held the conviction, which was gaining great 
importance in English religious thought, that truth could never be 
precisely defined or understood. This view, which had very consid- 
erable influence in weakening the structure of doctrinal rigidity, 
was to be of prime significance in the development of religious tol- 
eration. The author of Zeal examined suggested that, while natural 
knowledge might be exactly ascertained, religious truth must be re- 
garded as having no more than subjective reality. Thus a man “may 
wave his own judgement in recovering his health, or securing his 
estate, to take the judgement of the ablest physitians or lawyers; but 
he may not therefore wave his own light in matters of religion, to 
take up the determination of other men, whom he conceives to see 
further then himself.” For religion rests upon subjective experience 
and knowledge, which cannot be acquired through or transmitted 
by the experience of another. This essentially mystical view of faith 
was to introduce a fatal relativism into religious life in England, the 
effect of which was to shatter institutional religious organization 
but which, by asserting the sovereign rights of the individual con- 
science, was also to weaken mortally the bases of the argument for 
spiritual compulsion. 

The author then proceeded to an absolute denial of the efficacy 
or justice of the slightest coercion in spiritual matters. In order to 
make his position completely clear and unequivocal, he informs us 
that when he speaks of error he has in mind idolatry, which was by 
general admission the most grievous of all heresies and the most eas- 
ily proved.” Yet even overt idolatry must remain unpunished since 
no good consequence can flow from its coercion. “Doth not the same 
light of nature which teacheth them [the heretics] that there is a 
God, who ought to have the unfeigned worship of the heart, teach 
them also, that this unfeigned worship can never be impressed by 
outward force?’’” Surely it will be generally admitted that persecu- 
tion contradicts the very nature of Christianity and will therefore 
destroy it. 

Nor would the author admit the essentially Elizabethan argu- 

% Tbid., p. 19. % Tbid., pp. 1-2. ™ Tbid., p. 16. 
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ment, which the moderate Presbyterians of his generation had 
adopted, that, though the religious conscience must remain free, 
men should conform to the public order of worship for the sake of 
decency and uniformity. This view the author branded as ingenious 
but thoroughly sophistic. It should be evident that a man’s practice 
of religion will inevitably conform to his faith, and hence must be 
regarded as its necessary adjunct. In fact, it may truly be said that all 
of England’s troubles have arisen, not because of the increasing 
variety of faiths, but because of the unhappy efforts of the public 
authority to compel men to one way of worship.” This impious in- 
tervention of the civil ruler in religious affairs offers no security of 
faith, even to the sect which is for the moment favored. For either 
we or the magistrate may change, and in time we may be sure the 
cross of persecution will be laid upon every conscience. Men must 
be brought to the realization of the fact that persecution can pro- 
mote no other end than the destruction of faith and the perpetua- 
tion of division. They must be taught that “if we serve no hard 
master ourselves, we should not become hard masters to others, but 
shall sow the seed of conviction in their consciences, before we ex- 
pect to reap the fruit of conformity in their practices: 

The Christian Church must realize that men can be persuaded 
to conformity only when we meet them upon the platform of truths 
which we possess in common. No man has ever been saved by com- 
pulsion to attend even the best church. Indeed, “if a man come to 
the best meanes . . . through fear of punishment, rather than out of 
a desire to find out and try the truth of things, he had better stay 
away ... for if a man hear spirituall matters in hypocrisie, he will 
rather be hardned in hypocrisie, than inlightened in the truth” 
Only God, in His own way and time, can open the ears and heart of 
aman in need of saving faith. 

Christianity has been for so long deluded by the iniquitous doc- 
trine of persecution that it has neglected and all but abandoned the 
invincible spiritual resources with which it has been armed. The 
devil has led the Church by subtle wiles into a morass of compulsion 
and into a confusion of turmoil and strife from which there is no 
easy issue. When satan saw the first Christian magistrate employ the 

8 Tbid., p. 4. ” Tbid., p. 16. ® Tbid., p. 17. 
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arms of his temporal power to crush those whom the Church denom- 
inated heretics, he needed do no more than become a “Christian 
zealous against all idolatrie, and heresie according to the best rules, 
which the most eminent ministers met in a general councel could 
gather from the letter of scripture’’* With these steely coils of perse- 
cution satan has ever since throttled the vitality of faith. He has per- 
suaded the arrogant and the zealous to embrace a completely false 
conception not only of religious truth but of error. The orthodox 
have been trapped in the delusion that the formal sins of noncon- 
formity in observable details are at once heretical and dangerous. 
In their frantic zeal for the extirpation of inconsequential errors 
they have tended to ignore the inward and fatal heresies which are 
not only difficult to detect but quite impossible to eradicate by vio- 
lent means.” It must by this late date be tragically clear that, the 
more men and churches are enslaved by the formal letter of con- 
formity, the less they have to render unto God in the coin of faith.* 
Those who cry out most vociferously for the punishment of idol- 
atry, in reality make a perfect idol out of their own fanatical devo- 
tion to form. 

We may conclude, then, that the repression of formal error is 
stupid, while the persecution of vital error is at once vicious and 
hideously destructive. The crushing weight of compulsion serves 
only to refine the grosser errors into more subtle manifestations 
which the wit of the persecutor cannot detect.“ We have adequate 
spiritual weapons to employ in our struggle with the forces of error 
and we are lost when we abandon them for the crude and ineffective 
arms of the magistrate. All that God requires of the ruler in this 
struggle is that he permit truth to engage error on equal terms in 
an atmosphere of complete tolerance. When the free profession of 
heresy is permitted, this disease of the spirit can be accurately diag- 
nosed and finally cured by the application of the proper spiritual 
remedies.” Moreover, when complete liberty prevails men may 
choose their faith prudently and rationally—they may at last found 
their faith on the impregnable rock of reasonable understanding 
and spiritual conviction.” Then, indeed, “the light within us” will 

® Tbid., p. 21. 8 Tbid., p. 9. % Tbid., p. 23. 

8 Tbid., pp. 6-7. * Ibid., p. 22. % Tbid., p. 24. 
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be our guide and we may proceed toward a fuller knowledge of 
God’s truth. 

No more unequivocal repudiation of all persecution and restraint 
of religious error, even of the most grievous nature, is to be found 
in seventeenth-century literature than that so lucidly advanced by 
the author of Zeal examined. Even the English papists and their 
priests should be allowed complete freedom. Their worst error is 
the bloody doctrine of persecution, which the magistrate would 
have to repress if they attained considerable strength; but so long 
as they remain a minority sect they cannot endanger religious lib- 
erty. There are ‘“‘not many of them in this nation, and those that are, 
have already suffered much;’ and it may be that tenderness and tol- 
erance will cure the fault of their fanaticism.” Tolerance is the only 
remedy effective for the cure of the madness of persecution, which 
the writer had examined with such clinical skill. We must be taught 
to measure our own feeble charity against the infinite mercy of God. 
“So farre as thou art transported with wrath against the person of 
any man,’ the author admonished the zealous, “thou art governed 
more by that very principle thy self, than by the pure spirit of 
Christ, whose property is not to destroy, but to save:* Few finer 
criticisms of the persecuting psychology have ever been penned in 
any age. 

It was upon this solid basis in theory that the author framed his 
effective plea for religious toleration. The tolerant man, he urged, 
is the Christian man, for “herein is a fleshly and literall professor 
distinguished from a true spirituall Christian, the one persecutes 
the evill person, and embraces the evill principle, the other perse- 
cutes the evill principle, and embraces the evill person’® Thus the 
Presbyterians have fallen into lamentable error by savagely perse- 
cuting the persons of the papists and Anglicans while embracing the 
rigid principles characteristic of those intolerant communions. We 
should, we must, embrace all men with a loving tolerance and con- 
fine our righteous wrath to the evil principles which enmesh them. 
We seem timid in the exercise of the faith whose infinite power we 
so glibly profess. We herd ourselves in senseless conformity into a 
formal regimentation of worship as if we feared to grasp the solid 

* [bid., Pref. *§ Tbid., p. 29. ® Tbid., pp. 29-30. 
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and mighty weapons of truth which individual faith places in our 
hands.” Heresy must be met honestly and gently, in complete con- 
fidence that it cannot withstand the purer light of truth. In cannot 
be subdued by proscribing beliefs which we regard as erroneous 
with rigid definitions buttressed by the weight of the civil power. 
This course will inevitably drive heresy deeper into inaccessible 
reaches of the mind, and it will as certainly entangle us “in the 
fleshly interest of a carnall and hypocritical generation, worse then 
any of those whom we desire to avoide: Faith can flourish and truth 
can come at last to prevail only in an environment of absolute spirit- 
ual freedom. 

In the fruitful milieu of religious freedom those persons who 
would still judge infallibly of faith and who delight in unyielding 
censures could profitably exercise their critical powers in the judg- 
ment seat of their own minds. Certainly we have far greater poten- 
tialities for extirpating error in our own souls than in the souls of 
other men. And it might well be that “we should find so much work 
within our selves, that we should have little mind to make any mod- 
dels of doctrine for triall of others: Those who call themselves 
Christian would then discover that the truth of God exhibits itself 
differently in every believer; that men may and should express an 
identical truth in a rich variety of ways.” In this sense it may be 
asserted that the “vain jangling” of imperious minds over diversity 
betrays an essential misunderstanding of the nature of faith. Faith 
is an intensely individual matter which can be bound by no rules 
and fixed by no formulae, and the variegated expression of that faith 
constitutes a rich and perfect symphony of profession of God’s truth. 
The rulers of England must not allow themselves to be persuaded 
by natural reason that the diversity of worship and beliefs in the 
nation is destructive either to the State or to the Church. They must 
deny completely the imperious demands of persecuting zealots who 
would once more seek to stop the outpourings of the Spirit of God 
by forcing men into the dead shell of an empty and meaningless 
conformity. In this noble, if institutionally anarchistic, argument 
the contribution of sectarian individualism may be said to stand 
complete. 


© Tbid., p. 32. * Ibid., p. 33. " Ibid., p. 36. 8 Tbid., pp. 38-39. 




















Burke, Franklin, and Samuel Petrie 


By Dixon Wecter 


DMUND BURKE AND BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, two of the most remark- 
E able though least submissive subjects of George III, reveal in 
their personalities certain affinities and even more striking differ- 
ences. Both were self-made men and aliens to the soil of England—as 
their Tory opponents never let them forget. Both had begun in 
youth to pursue miscellaneous knowledge and speculation with a 
zest peculiar to the Renaissance or to the eighteenth century. In 
the eyes of their friends both were amazingly versatile—‘‘born for 
the universe,’ in Goldsmith’s familiar phrase about Burke—and 
were possessed of a mental vigor which carried them through several 
vocations before circumstance molded them into statesmen. But 
their development proceeded in different directions. The young 
Burke—the essayist of The Sublime and Beautiful, who tried to an- 
alyze aesthetics in terms of retinal accommodation and fatigue, the 
physiological symptoms of fear, and the blandness of sugar crystals 
upon the tongue—has much more in common with the American 
sage than has the sonorous, impassioned orator of later days. Frank- 
lin’s genius had a practical, experimental turn which Burke never 
encouraged in himself; while the philosopher’s point of view toward 
human life—cool, humorous, detached, benevolently skeptical of 
idealism and rhetoric—makes Burke’s seem naive and emotional, 
credulous and overserious. Franklin possessed a richer and deeper 
vein of common sense, patience, and shrewdness; Poor Richard was 
never blind to the claims of an enlightened selfishness, although he 
generally contrived to compromise principles rather than himself. 
Burke is described in a famous passage as “too fond of the right to 
pursue the expedient,’ yet, like Franklin, succumbing to the temp- 
tations of an age of preferment and patronage, he pulled every wire 
within his grasp for the sake of numerous ne’er-do-well kinsmen. 
Although both were openhanded with money, Franklin died a com- 
paratively rich man and made substantial phiianthropic gifts; while 
Burke struggled through a lifetime of growing debts and desperate 
expedients in the “art of living on nothing a year” which would 
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have been a nightmare to Poor Richard, and left a pretentious 
country place heavily incumbered with mortgages, and the personal 
reputation of being “an Irish adventurer?’ 

The temperamental contrast in their later years is still more sig- 
nificant. Franklin in early childhood had been successfully immu- 
nized to dogma, and ever afterward took all codes and creeds with 
more than a dash of liberalism and good humor. Under the most 
severe tensions of his later life, in London, Philadelphia, and Paris, 
he seems to have remained serene and almost playful. Burke, on the 
other hand, grew with the years increasingly vehement and opin- 
ionated, broke with lifelong friends in his excited championship 
of causes, and wrote his masterpiece—the philippic on the French 
Revolution, in reply to Franklin’s intimate friend Dr. Richard 
Price—out of the passionate conservatism of his heart. Much of this 
conservatism had been latent from the beginning, in Burke himself 
and in the philosophy of the mercantile Whigs. Yet it is hardly un- 
fair to say that Burke—the author of an eloquent passage in praise 
of “‘rust’”—came to love the status quo more and more fervently 
as he grew older. On the other hand, Franklin at the age of seventy 
was a revolutionist who had just begun to fight. Fortunately for 
the cause of American liberty, the elder Franklin and the young 
Whig statesman met and collaborated at the right time. 

The editing of several new manuscripts concerning the relations 
between Franklin and Burke during the American Revolution gives 
one occasion to review the cordial though never intimate friendship 
which existed between them. The date and circumstances under 
which they met appear to be unknown. When the Philadelphian re- 
turned to London in the summer of 1757, on business for the Penn- 
sylvania Assembly, young Burke was just rising into notice among 
critics and wits as the author of a parody on the late Lord Boling- 
broke and as an essayist on aesthetics. In April of that year Burke 
and his cousin William had published a two-volume Account of the 
European Settlements in America, displaying at least a bookish 
knowledge of Franklin’s native land.’ William Burke apparently 


1See Edmund Burke’s statement to Boswell, in the latter’s Letters, ed. C. B. Tinker 
(Oxford, 1924), p. 387. It seems to be generally unknown, even by Burke's biographers, 
that as early as 1761, when he was still politically quite obscure, Burke was recom- 
mended for colonial agent for New York—the post he later achieved—by John Pownall, 
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was the first of the family to attract Franklin’s notice: his publica- 
tion in 1759 of a pamphlet, arguing for the retention of Guadeloupe 
and other islands captured in that year from the French, drew a 
reply from Franklin, which in turn was answered in 1761.’ The An- 
nual Register for 1760, published in 1761 ina series which Edmund 
Burke had recently begun to edit, contains an “Extract from a piece 
written in Pennsylvania in 1751, entitled, ‘Observations concerning 
the Increase of Mankind, Peopling of Countries, &c: ” This is Frank- 
lin’s well-known essay, in anticipation of Malthus, seeking to prove 
that the growth of a colony like America strengthens rather than 
drains the Mother Country. Although the essay was first published 
in Boston in 1755, its inclusion here was almost certainly due to 
Franklin’s employment of it in his reply to William Burke’s in- 
itial effort, as a “Confirmation of the Writer’s Opinion concerning 
Population.” 

Perhaps Franklin and Burke met in the Whig coffeehouses which 
both frequented in London, or were drawn together by some com- 
mon friend like Samuel Johnson. Assuredly they were known to 
each other during the Stamp Act agitation. The Marquis of Rock- 
ingham, a peer of strong American sympathies, who had made 
Burke his private secretary in July, 1765, and henceforth his insep- 
arable friend, cultivated Franklin’s society during these crucial 
times in the history of the Stamp Act; he probably helped rouse the 
belated resistance of the complaisant, easygoing Philadelphian to a 
measure which both Rockingham and Burke attacked with vehe- 
mence.‘ Whether Franklin, who attended Parliament on January 





Secretary of the Lords of Trade. Cf. Colden to Pownall, Apr. 5, 1761, “Colden Papers,’ 
Collections of the New-York Historical Society for the Year 1876, pp. 80-81, 85. 


? William Burke’s appointment, in the same year, as Secretary and Register for Gua- 
deloupe (Public Record Office: Journal of Commissioners of Trade and Plantations, 
1759, fol. 230, under date of Aug. 10, 1759) may be not unconnected with his plea for 
its retention. A brief account of this pamphlet war, with titles of these publications, 
will be found in the present writer’s Edmund Burke and His Kinsmen (“University of 
Colorado Studies; Feb., 1939), pp. 19-20. 

*Annual Register for 1760, pp. 191 ff., and The Writings of Benjamin Franklin, ed. 
A. H. Smyth (New York, 1905-7), III, 63 n. 

‘See, e.g., a memorandum of grievances which Franklin tardily drew up, which was 
first published in Carl Van Doren, Benjamin Franklin (New York, 1938), p. 333. Frank- 
lin’s philosophic resignation to the Act, once it had become a fait accompli, and his 


failure to foresee the personal unpopularity which befell him in Philadelphia because 
of his lukewarm attitude, are well known. 
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14, 1766, in order to hear Pitt speak against the Stamp Act, was also 
there three days later when Burke made his maiden speech upon the 
same issue, is unknown.’ Certainly their labors ran parallel for many 
months to come,’ and Burke was present at Franklin’s celebrated 
examination before the House of Commons on February 2, 1766, 
and compared the scene to the catechizing of a schoolmaster by his 
pupils.’ During the following years business activities, as well as con- 
genial sentiments, drew them together from time to time. Franklin 
in his role of colonial agent for Pennsylvania, Georgia, New Jersey, 
and Massachusetts kept in touch with Burke, who in December, 
1770, had been made agent for New York.’* Burke likewise was pres- 
ent at the notorious baiting of Franklin by Wedderburn, one of 
Burke’s future enemies,’ at the Privy Council meeting in the Cock- 
pit on January 29, 1774, and in his capacity as agent for New York 
Burke wrote a report of Franklin’s shameful treatment—which re- 
putedly turned the victim into a foe of Britain.” When, in March, 
1775, the final rupture occurred, Franklin, two days before his de- 
parture from London, spent several hours with Burke, “opening his 
mind without apparent reserve”; Franklin’s biographers have seen 
more than coincidence in the fact that three days later Burke deliv- 
ered his memorable speech on Conciliation.” 

5 Cf. Writings, IV, 405. 

® For their labors in this common cause see L. S. Sutherland, “Edmund Burke and the 
First Rockingham Ministry; English Historical Review, XLVII, 46-70, and Verner 
Crane, “Benjamin Franklin and the Stamp Act;’ Transactions of the Colonial Society of 
Massachusetts, XXXII, 56-77, esp. pp. 67 ff. During earlier days there is some indica- 
tion that Edmund Burke thought of Franklin as rather too prone to take the easy and 
opportune way; cf. Bernard Fay, Franklin, Apostle of Modern Times (Boston, 1929), 
Pp: 291. 

7 Cf. Writings, X, 229. 

5 See, e.g., ibid., VI, 303, 342, regarding the Address to the King drawn up by Congress 
in Oct., 1774. Franklin’s letter to Burke, dated Dec. 19, 1774, requesting a consultation 
at Waghorn’s Coffee House, still remains among the unpublished Burke papers at 
Wentworth Woodhouse, in Yorkshire. 

®In 1777 Burke found himself on the verge of a duel with Franklin’s old opponent; 
cf. a note by the present writer, in Notes and Queries, Mar. 12 and Apr. 23, 1938. 

0 See Burke to Rockingham, Feb. 2, 1774, in Correspondence of the Right Honour- 
able Edmund Burke, ed. Charles William, Earl Fitzwilliam, and Sir Richard Bourke 
(London, 1844), I, 453-54; and Calvin Stebbins, “Edmund Burke: His Services as Agent 
of New York,’ Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society, Oct., 1893, p. 93. 

4 James Prior, Life of the Right Honourable Edmund Burke (London, 1854), p. 157: 


James Parton, Life and Times of Benjamin Franklin (New York, 1864), II, 67; and Van 
Doren, op. cit., p. 521. 
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Very soon after his return to Philadelphia, on May 15, 1775, 
Franklin wrote his well-known letter to Burke, in a vein of satire 
which the recipient doubtless relished, on the mishap of General 
Gage’s troops—a retreat so “vigorous” that “the feeble Americans, 
who pelted them all the way, could scarce keep up with them:” 
Franklin’s remark, in this letter, on the personal popularity of 
Burke in America and on the many toasts drunk to him, recalls the 
fact that among the thirteen armed boats provided in the ensuing 
summer by the Pennsylvania Committee of Safety were the “Frank- 
lin” and the “Burke?” 

The onset of war apparently checked their correspondence, al- 
though it did not seriously impair the friendship and trust between 
them. When, upon Franklin’s arrival in France on November 29, 
1776, his enemies in England spread the report that he was fleeing 
a doomed country, Burke indignantly said: “I never will believe 
that he is going to conclude a long life which has brightened every 
hour it continued, with so foul and dishonorable a flight:’* Burke 
and his patron, Rockingham, agreed that Franklin in France, with 
the memory of his indignities suffered at “the horrid scene at a Privy 
Council,’ might well be a symbol of retributive justice.” The proba- 
bility of a French alliance with the colonies, which George III stead- 
ily refused to admit, was foreseen by Burke as early as November, 
1775:" Before the actual signing of the commercial and military 
treaties on February 6, 1778, Franklin—with his aged diplomatic 
coquetry and his characteristic reluctance to close any door—let it 
be supposed that he still favored conciliation short of absolute vic- 
tory and independence.” 

Yet his private conviction that peace at this juncture was an 
impossibility is clearly shown in the following letter, hitherto unpub- 
lished, from a Huntington Library manuscript (HM 21677). Writ- 
ten throughout in Franklin’s hand, on both sides of a single sheet, it 

® Correspondence, II, 27-28. 

* Van Doren, op. cit., p. 534- 


“Edward E. Hale and Edward E. Hale, Jr., Franklin in France (Boston, 1887), p. 67. 

% See Correspondence, II, 132-33, and George Thomas, Earl of Albemarle, Memoirs 
of the Marquis of Rockingham and His Contemporaries (London, 1852), II, go2. 

* Parliamentary History, XVIII, 967. 

* Cf. S. E Bemis, The Diplomacy of the American Revolution (New York and London, 
1935), P- 58. 
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was apparently sent in a cover and therefore lacks the name of its 
addressee. But a few simple clues, explained in the notes below, lead 
one to identify him as Franklin’s intimate friend, Jan Ingenhousz, 
the Dutch scientist, who at the time was royal physician to Maria 
Theresa in Vienna. The editor of Franklin’s Writings, A. H. Smyth, 
inferred the existence of a letter from Franklin to Ingenhousz writ- 
ten on this date, April 26, 1777, and believed that he had discovered 
it in a well-known Franklin letter in the Library of Congress which 
lacks date and addressee’s name and has been therefore a stumbling 
block to earlier editors.” But that longer message, though addressed 
to Dr. Ingenhousz, certainly antedated the present one and was al- 
most surely the letter “stopt in the Post Office” to which Franklin 


here alludes. ' 
Passy, near Paris, April 26. 


My dear Friend, 1777 
I find by your Favour of the 2° Inst. that my Letter to you has been 
stopt in the Post Office.” I am sorry I omitted Payment of the Postage; it 


In Writings, VII, 47-52. Smyth notes that it has sometimes been printed as two let- 
ters, and sometimes identified as addressed to Dr. Priestley; Bigelow and the published 
catalogue of the Library of Congress give the date conjecturally as 1778. The letter’s 
content unmistakably stamps it as preceding that of Ingenhousz to Franklin from Tis- 
singen, June 28, 1777 (ibid., pp. 52 ff.), which begins: “It seems all your letters miscarry 
in a certain Way. Your last favour of the 26 of April came only to my hands a few 
days ago after having passed thro Vienna and a great part of the German Empire.... 
Tho both your letters are far from fostering my wishes for to see peace restored be- 
tween America and Great Brittain, I cant lay my hope aside as yet’ Among the known 
letters from Ingenhousz to Franklin (and the latter apparently preserved all with care), 
the one immediately antecedent to that of June 28 is that of Apr. 2, 1777 (Calendar of 
Franklin Papers [American Philosophical Society], I, 232), which Franklin mentions in 
the Huntington Library MS. Ingenhousz’ reference to “both your letters” recently re- 
ceived on the subject of America and Britain indicates that a letter is missing from 
Smyth’s list, and from the Calendar as well; it is surely the missive now published, un- 
der the assured date of Apr. 26, 1777, which is thus no longer valid as the date for the 
fragmentary Franklin letter in Writings, VII, 47—the tardy preceding letter of whose 
nonarrival Ingenhousz complained on Apr. 2. This misdating, incidentally, has led 
astray Franklin’s latest biographer, Van Doren (op. cit., p. 658). 

“Your Favour of the 24 Inst:’ is Ingenhousz’ letter of Apr. 2, 1777, reporting delays 
in the receipt of Franklin’s correspondence; speaking of his own intended journey to 
Tissingen, and to England and France, with his strong desire to see Franklin; and 
remarking upon the Emperor’s departure from Vienna for Paris. (Calendar of Franklin 
Papers, 1, 232.) Upon all these subjects Franklin comments, in the reply now edited. 
If further proof of the correspondent’s identity were needed, one might compare the 
salutation, ‘““My dear Friend; and the close, “Yours most affectionately; with those of 
other letters from Franklin to Ingenhousz, before and after this date, in Writings, VI, 


219, 141-43, and VII, 52, 97. Also note the reference to Sir John Pringle, and cf. n. 25, 
below. 
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was thro’ Ignorance. As you mention having order’d your Banker to 
forward it, I hope you have it before this time. I shall take care of this.— 

It is probable that I shall remain here still some Months, so that if you 
resolve to call at Paris in your Way to England, I shall once more enjoy 
the very great Pleasure of seeing you in this World.—” 

As to the Peace you so much desire between America and England, 
there is at present no Appearance of its soon taking Place.” The several 
States having separately, during Years past, and the Congress for the 
whole; sent Petitions, Remonstrances, & humble Addresses without 
Number, to the King & Parliament, which were all treated with Con- 
tempt, and answered only by additional Injuries, no farther Proposition 
is to be expected from them, especially since they have settled their new 
Government, after being compelled to relinquish & renounce their Con- 
nection with Great Britain. And I imagine Britain is yet too proud to 
make any reasonable Proposition on her Part, and has not yet suffer’d 
enough by the War; which I therefore [think?] is likely to continue a 
long time, as we on our part are every Year in a better Condition to sup- 
port it.—™ 

There is nothing new in the Philosophical Way, or I should have a 
Pleasure in communicating it to you.” The Emperor is arriv’d, and very 
industrious in seeing every thing worth a Sovereign’s Notice:— The 
French appear to be much pleased with him.—* 


® Upon hearing with pleased surprise of Franklin’s arrival in Paris, Ingenhousz, on 
Jan. 4, 1777, regretted that he had not planned to accompany the Emperor to France 
and thus visit his old friend. (Calendar, I, 198.) In a letter to Franklin, on Jan. 29, 1777, 
he made more-concrete plans for a visit (ibid., p. 210), and actually did gratify this 
wish in midsummer, 1777 (ibid., p. 287). 


™ As early as Nov. 15, 1776, before he knew of Franklin’s impending mission to 
France, Ingenhousz wrote of his distress at the bloody war in America and his hope that 
Franklin would be the peacemaker (ibid., p. 189); he reiterated that wish in his letter 
of Jan. 4, 1777. 

='To Ingenhousz, in the preceding letter, Franklin reported that “we shall in the 
next Campaign be much better provided with Arms and Ammunition for their enter- 
tainment; when our Force is to consist of 84 Battalions” (Writings, VII, 51-52); while 
to Priestley, on Jan. 27 of this year, Franklin had made even more specific comparisons 
of past and present fitness for warfare (ibid., p. 19). To Ingenhousz (ibid., p. 48), and 
in the conversation with Petrie published below, as well as in the present letter, Frank- 
lin called British “pride and insolence” the chief obstacle to conciliation. 


*%“You judge rightly in supposing, that I have not much time at present to consider 
philosophical Matters...’ (Franklin to Ingenhousz; ibid., p. 49.) 


“Ingenhousz’ imperial master, the Holy Roman Emperor Joseph II (1741-90), son 
of Maria Theresa, who in Apr., 1777, under the nanie of Count Falkenstein, visited his 
sister, Marie Antoinette, in Paris. 
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I hear some times of our Friend Sir John,” by means of M. Le Roy:* 
but my Regard for him prevents my writing to him directly, as his having 
any Correspondence with me would if known be certainly made use of 
against him by his Enemies, and hurt him with the King, &c.” 

I am ever, my dear Friend, 
Yours most affectionately 
B. Franklin 


Yet, during the months that followed, Franklin did not ostensibly 
close the door upon reconciliation, although ‘“‘there is at present 
no Appearance of its soon taking Place’ Apparently he chose to 
play a shrewd and subtle game, keeping in touch with England 
through secret agents and unofficial messengers, speaking his mind 
with partial candor to everybody but divulging all his thoughts to 
no one, and going his untroubled way through an amazing net of 
spies set to trap him. After the news of Saratoga the French began 
to fear that Britain might offer peace terms acceptable to the colo- 
nies, and Franklin’s cheerful traffic with British visitors so greatly 
alarmed Vergennes that, on December 17, 1777, he hurriedly prom- 
ised French recognition and a treaty with the United States.* Be- 
cause Franklin knew that the North Government would never agree 
to absolute independence, he was anxious to see the overthrow of 
that ministry, and thus devoted much time to flirting with the Oppo- 
sition, especially Burke’s party, the Rockingham Whigs.” His meet- 
ing with a Government agent and relative of Lord Rockingham, the 


*® Sir John Pringle (1707-82), physician and President of the Royal Society, was one 
of Franklin’s most intimate friends. On Dec. 6 [1772?] he invited Franklin to dinner to 
meet Dr. Ingenhousz. (Calendar, I, 141.) Sir John is mentioned frequently by Franklin 
and Ingenhousz to each other; see ibid., II, 171, and Writings, VI, 219, 141-43, and 
VIII, 313, 315. In answer to the present letter, Ingenhousz writes, on June 28, 1777: 
“If what you would let Sir John or others know you could not communicate to me, 
you want only to enclose a letter to them, which will faithfully be delivered by me”; 
although taking to heart the caution Franklin expresses in the present letter, he adds 
that oral messages are safer than written ones. (Writings, VII, 52.) 

* Jean Baptiste Le Roy (1724-1800), French physician keenly interested in electrical 
experiments, was a friend and correspondent of both Franklin and Pringle; cf. Calen- 
dar, 1, 107, 167. 

In 1774 Sir John had been made physician to King George III, and hence extraor- 
dinary prudence was required at a time when Franklin’s correspondence was watched 
by Eden’s Argus-eyed agents. 

* Cf. Bemis, op. cit., p. 60. 

* Thus, to Hartley, on Feb. 12, 1778, Franklin wrote that “an honest Ministry” was 
the first preliminary to peace with America. (Writings, VII, 103.) This is the crux of his 
interview with Petrie, cited below. 
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Anglo-American spy Paul Wentworth, on January 6, 1778, and the 
subsequent parleys by letter and personal interview with James 
Hutton, David Hartley, and William Pulteney, during and after the 
last stages of negotiation of the Franco-American Alliance, are well 
known to the student of diplomatic history.” But the story of a self- 
appointed mediator who bore a message from Franklin to Burke 
still earlier in the winter of 1777-78, a certain Samuel Petrie, seems 
never to have been told. 

Petrie, described as ‘‘a stock-jobber” and as “an American living 
in Paris” during earlier years of the Revolution,” is found traveling 
between Paris and London, occasionally in association with Ralph 
Izard, and, to the annoyance of the British secret service, usually 
carrying letters for Franklin and Deane with code names. At times 
he furnished London newspapers to the American Commissioners, 


® On Wentworth and his fellow agents see Lewis Einstein, Divided Loyalties: Ameri- 
cans in England during the War of Independence (London, 1933), Pt. I, and S. F Bemis, 
“British Secret Service and the French-American Alliance;’American Historical Review, 
XXIX, 474-95. On Franklin’s communications with unofficial agents see: Writings, VI, 
98-104, 107-9, 124-26; Bemis, Diplomacy of the American Revolution, p. 68, n. 20, et 
passim; and G. H. Guttridge, David Hartley, M.P, an Advocate of Conciliation, 1774- 
1783 (Berkeley, 1926), pp. 280 ff. 


* Francis Wharton, Revolutionary Diplomatic Correspondence of the United States 
(Washington, 1889), Vol. I, pt. ii, sec. 177, and Vol. III, pp. 136-37, drawn from the 
Lee Papers in the University of Virginia. Petrie has apparently been so obscured by 
time that he is not even mentioned in Einstein’s elaborate study of Revolutionary 
Anglo-Americans, cited above. The present writer is uncertain whether “American; in 
the context of the Lee Papers, may not mean simply a sympathizer with America; thus, 
Burke, in his Letter to the Sheriffs of Bristol (1777), says: “I am charged with being an 
American”’ (Works [Bohn ed.; 1855], II, 25.) It is evident that Petrie had a father living 
in London, William Petrie, to whom, on June 4, 1777, the son addressed a letter an- 
nouncing his safe arrival in Paris; the letter, because of his suspicious connections, was 
confiscated in the London Post Office. (B. FE Stevens, Facsimiles of Manuscripts in Euro- 
pean Archives Relating to America, 1773-1783 [London, 1889-95], Nos. 169, 172; this 
work cited hereinafter as SE) The letter sends “My love to Martin; who may be identi- 
fied by the memorandum by Paul Wentworth, on Dec. 24, 1777, stating that Petrie 
“correspds with His Brother a Ribband Merchant in Birchin Lane” (Ibid., No. 721; cf. 
Petrie’s mention to Franklin, on Jan. 26, 1779 [see Calendar of Franklin Papers], of “a 
Brother of mine; presumably in London, who wants a letter forwarded to Philadel- 
phia. Martin Petrie witnessed a deed of conveyance of a piece of land in Bucks County, 
Pennsylvania, from J. Ashley et al. to Robert Morris, Nov. 28, 1791. MS, Pennsylvania 
State Historical Society.]) The connection of the Petries with Franklin’s own city is 
shown, again, in Public Record Office, State Papers, Domestic: George III (S. P. 37/12), 
a letter to Petrie from John Saunders, London, July 18, 1777, in which we find that 
Petrie’s stockjobbing involved broker's commissions on Philadelphia and Albany. This 
letter is addressed to Samuel Petrie, “chez Mr. Bousic;’ a Paris wine merchant who re- 
ceived Petrie’s mail after the latter found that letters to his hotel were being opened 
by the British secret service. (Cf. Lupton to Eden, July 9, 1777; SF, No. 179.) 
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and asked for American journals in exchange.” William Lee wrote 
of “Petrie & Gruel” as though there might be a commercial tie be- 
tween Petrie and the banking firm of J. Gruel at Nantes, where 
American privateers—in which Petrie appears to have had a keen 
interest*—were outfitted and financed to prey upon British com- 
merce. The scanty evidence which remains suggests that Petrie 
looked upon the Revolution primarily as a speculative venture, and 
that eventually he settled in England in the hope of a political 
career. Certainly he had business ties with Philadelphia, but just 
when and how he met Franklin is unknown. Possibly his British 
father was the philosopher’s “old Friend Mr. Petrie of Enfield; who 
is mentioned in a letter of March 2, 1784, from Anne Clark to Frank- 
lin, among the Bache Papers.“ In December, 1777, Petrie returned 
from Paris to London, in the company of Dr. Edward Bancroft, 
Franklin’s confidant who was already in the pay of the British 
Crown.” In London Petrie was shadowed by one Van Zandt, a New 
Yorker in the British secret service under the nom d’espionnage of 
George Lupton, who believed that Petrie knew valuable secrets 
and reported to his master, William Eden: “I have made him my 
intimate friend: Petrie and his observer spent the evening of De- 


* Petrie to Franklin, ca. 1779, and G. Woulfe to Franklin, Oct. 18 [1780]; the unpub- 
lished originals are in the Franklin Papers, Am. Phil. Soc., Vol. XLI, fol. 168, and Vol. 
XLIII, fol. 251. 

8 Letters of William Lee, ed. Worthington C. Ford (Brooklyn, 1891), p. 208. For the 
relationship between the firm of Gruel and American privateering, see letters to 
Franklin from J. Gruel, in Dec., 1776 (Calendar, I, 191, 192), and 'T. PR Abernethy, 
“Origin of the Franklin-Lee Imbroglio;’ North Carolina Historical Review, XV, 45. 
Petrie’s reports to Franklin, concerning several privateering and American naval ven- 
tures in 1778-79, will be found in the Franklin Papers, Am. Phil. Soc., XLI, 165, and CI, 
160. One of the ships mentioned, the “Alfred;’ Capt. Hinman, had previously attracted 
Franklin’s special interest (Writings, VII, 73-74); Petrie says that, according to London 
report, it has been captured by the “Ariadne” and the “Ceres:’ A brief account of 
American privateering out of Nantes and other French ports will be found in E. S. 
Corwin, French Policy and the American Alliance of 1778 (Princeton, 1916), chap. 4. 

% MS, Am. Phil. Soc., recording the last message of this friend and his death, on Jan. 
26, “aged 78 years:’ Present wartime conditions have prevented a reference to the wills 
at Somerset House for a possible clue. 

85 See Wentworth to Eden, Dec., 1777, in SF, No. 324. A recent account of Dr. Ban- 
croft’s perfidy, by Bemis, will be found in American Historical Review, XXIX, 474-95. 

%° SF, No. 702. For a summary of Van Zandt-Lupton’s career, based largely upon fresh 
manuscript material, see Einstein, op. cit., App. D. The master spy, Wentworth—who 
thought it worth his trouble to report to London that Petrie “is extravagantly in love 
with a Cast Mistress of Lord Lyttleton’s lately come over to Paris”—also decided that 
Petrie was “in some secrets.’ (SF, No. 721.) 
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cember 13, 1777, with two London friends of Franklin and the 
American cause, John Wilkes and David Hartley.” At some time 
during this brief visit, as the following letter reveals, Petrie encoun- 
tered Edmund Burke “in Piccadilly,’ and offered to approach Frank- 
lin on the subject of conciliation, from the viewpoint of the Whig 
Opposition. Burke, who like Franklin saw that the advent of the 
Rockinghams was the sine qua non of any profitable negotiation, 
wrote a little later to his Bristol friend, Champion: “A want of con- 
fidence in us, that is, in those who rule us, has long been, and, I sus- 
pect, will hereafter be, the constant obstruction to all settlement 
with the colonies:’* Knowing that almost certainly after Parliament 
reconvened on January 20, 1778, some overtures to Franklin would 
be made by the North ministry, Burke formulated for Petrie a lead- 
ing question, whose answer he doubtless anticipated. Armed with 
this self-appointed task, as well as a sword, some clothes, and a sad- 
dle for Franklin,” Petrie returned to Paris, about January 1, and 
promptly sought an interview with the American Commissioner. 
With equal promptness he sent Burke a report of what followed, 
and thought the matter of sufficient importance to make two holo- 
graph copies for his own use. One of these manuscripts, signed by 
Petrie and presenting a few trivial variants noted below, is in pri- 
vate hands in England; the other, from which the present transcript 
was made, is now in the Huntington Library. It consists of two 
folded sheets of letter paper, indorsed on the first page: “Copy of 
my Letter, / to Edm‘ Burke Esq. / Jan? 41778? 

* See Vardill to Eden, Dec. 14, 1777, offering further secret intelligence about this 
meeting, in SF, No. 228. Among the unpublished Bache Papers, Am. Phil. Soc., is an 
undated letter from Petrie to Franklin, at Passy, sending “a small Paper Parcell, which 
he received this Morning from Mr. Wilkes, with that Gentleman’s Request to hand it 
to the Doctor, with his best compliments.’ The other individual present, David Hart- 


ley, was of course one of Franklin’s closest friends and, as British plenipotentiary, 
treated with him in concluding the Peace of 1783. 


*% On Aug. 13, 1779 (Correspondence, II, 289), after receiving Franklin’s assurance on 
this point, as conveyed by Petrie—if, indeed, he needed confirmation. 


“MS letter in the Bache Papers, Am. Phil. Soc., from Mary Hewson to Franklin, 
dated at Cheam, near Epsom, Mar. 11, 1778: “...a few days ago [my mother] was 
favoured with yours of the 5th. of February. No mention is made in any of them of 
your having received your sword, your white clothes, and the saddle you ordered, all 
which she sent by Mr. Petrie, with a very long letter to Temple, and the bill for the 
saddle with the receipt:’ 
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Paris. Hotel de la Grande 
Bretagne, Rue Jacob 
Dear Sir. January 4° 1778. 

Animated with the warmest Affection for my native Country, & dread- 
ing the Consequences of a cemented Connection between France & 
America, I lost no Time, in communicating to Doctor F , after my 
return to this City, the Substance of the Conversation that had pass’d 
between us.” I was long in private with him, & he express’d his Senti- 
ments to me, upon several important Points, in the most clear & explicit 
Manner.—I told him, the Question you had proposed to me,—“Whether 
America, with equal Confidence, wou’d enter into a Negociation with 
the present Administration, as they wou’d with an Administration, com- 
posed of Men of determined Whig Principles, & who had been the steady 
Opposers, of every hostile Operation;’—& ask’d him, what Answer he 
wou’d have given, if the same Question had been proposed to him.—He 
said, his Answer wou’d have been,—“Undoubtedly not,—America can 
never trust the present Set of Men, whose Sole Object has been Oppres- 
sion,—or believe them honest, in any Proposition for Peace. She must 
ever view with Jealousy, every Thing that comes from that Quarter, & 
as more design’d to ensnare & entrap, than sincerely & cordially to effect 
a Reconciliation” 

He said, he wou’d tell me, what England ought to do, but he knew She 
wou'd not, her false Pride was not yet sufficiently humbled, & a Spirit of 
Injustice, still too powerfully influenced her Councils. To prove herself 
sincere & cordial, she shou’d trust America,—place Confidence in her as 
a Friend,—secure her on the side of Affection."—America wou’d not be 
behindhand; & the Advantages & Benefits to England, wou’d be greater, 
than if she forced America to accede, to the Severest Terms.—England 
shou’d give up Halifax & Florida,” every Spot that may be the Ground 





“ Petrie’s allusion to “my native Country” is not wholly decisive, since it may mean 
either England or America. ‘The variant MS reads “Dr. Franklin” for the dash here 
given, and, in the first phrase of the second paragraph, refers to him as “the Doctor’ 

“ The doctrine of restitution and the withdrawal of coercion had been preached by 
Franklin, for years, as the solution of England’s difficulties with America; e.g., he wrote 
to Galloway, Jan. 9, 1769: “I was ask’d in Company lately by a noble Lord if I had no 
Plan of that kind to propose? My Answer was, "Tis easy to propose a Plan; mine may 
be express’d in a few Words; Repeal the Laws, Renounce the Right, Recall the Troops, 
Refund the Money, and Return to the old Method of Requisition’ (MS, William L. 
Clements Library.) A greater spirit of trust toward America was of course the essence 
of Burke’s Speech on Conciliation, on Mar. 22, 1775. (See, e.g., Works [Bohn ed.], I, 
479 ff.) 

“Cf. Franklin to Hutton, Feb. 1, 1778: “For instance, perhaps you might, by your 
Treaty, retain all Canada, Nova Scotia and the Floridas. But if you would have a real 
friendly as well as able Ally in America, and avoid all occasions of future Discord, 
which will otherwise be continually arising on your American Frontiers, you should 
throw in those Countries: (Writings, VII, 100.) 
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of future Jealousy,—every Spot which if held, must make America, con- 
ceive it only held, to keep her in Subjection & Awe, & of course, must 
destroy, the Cordiality & Sincerity of a Reconciliation.* 

He observed, that in spight of the personal Illtreatment which he had 
received,“ & the Injustice done to his Country, he still felt the deeprooted 
Affection, he always had for England:“—That this was not singularly his 
Feeling,—he knew it to be the general Feeling of America, & which noth- 
ing cou’d eradicate, but an obstinate perseverance in the present nefari- 
ous Measures. He wou’d advise England, if she sincerely wishes for Peace, 
to rebuild for America her Towns, which the most wanton Cruelty has 
destroy’d,—& to make Satisfaction, to the poor suffering Individuals.” 
The Expence of this, he says, cou’d not be great, & that such a Step wou’d 
do more, to conciliate the Affection of America, than twenty Times the 
Sum, expended in any other Way. 

The Doctor remark’d on the Navigation Act, which he is sure America 
will never submit to, & he is confident, that the free, unshackled, volun- 
tary, commercial Intercourse of America with England, will prove more 
beneficial to both Countries, than its in the power of Restraints of any 
Sort or kind whatsoever, ever to make it.” 

A Gentleman you well know, with whom I had a long Conversation, 
upon the Subject of American Affairs, when I was lately in London, after 
very fully stating to me his Ideas, added,—“If America wou’d now come 
forward with Propositions of any kind,—or if the Commissioners wou’d 
authorize any one to say, that America will agree to such & such Terms,— 
Ministry will catch at the smallest advance,—a Negociation will take 
Place, & Peace be soon establish’d”’ I observed to this Gentleman, that, 
in my Opinion, America cou’d not stir;—that if Honor did not prevent 
her, from making advances, after the contemptuous ‘Treatment her for- 
mer Application met with, Policy at present did,—for if she shou’d be 
receiving Succour & Support from any forreign Power, the very Sugges- 
tion of Reconciliation with England, wou’d destroy that Source of Assist- 


“The variant MS adds to this sentence, “the wise object of both countries.’ 


“ This refers, of course, to Wedderburn’s abusive treatment of Franklin before the 
Privy Council and in the presence of Burke; see n. 10, above. 

“ Less warmly Franklin wrote to Hutton, on Oct. 14, 1777, concerning “some remain- 
ing good will to a nation I once sincerely loved’ (Writings, VII, 71.) 

“ See Franklin’s remarks, to Hutton, on “Indemnification for the needless and cruel 
burning of their Towns.’ (Ibid., p. 100.) The letter of Franklin and his fellow Commis- 
sioners, to Lord North, protesting the cruelties of the British soldiery, was being pub- 
lished some days later, in The Gentleman’s Magazine, Jan., 1778, pp. 14-15. Cf. Burke’s 
hearty sympathy to Champion, Dec. 9, 1777. (Correspondence, II, 201-2.) 

“For an expression of Franklin’s thoughts on the Navigation Acts, to Chatham in 
Aug., 1774, see Writings, VI, 321-24. The variant MS shows slight changes in word 
order here, not affecting the sense—as though Petrie were striving for greater smooth- 
ness of style as he recopied. 
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ance, & leave her singly, to resist, & to support herself against, that Force, 
which threaten’d her on every Side.“—I mention’d this Conversation to 
the Doctor, & he remark’d, that I had said every Thing upon the Subject, 
that cou’d have been said. 

I wish you had perform’d the promise you made me, when we first met 
in Piccadilly,—to have given me in Writing, your Sentiments, upon this 
great & important Subject. I wish you had done it, because I know it 
wou'd have been acceptable, at the Quarter, for which it was intended. 

I know the Door is still open for Reconciliation. The Stake is too im- 
portant, to warrant trifling Procrastination. I say thus much to you, be- 
cause the Doctor mention’d your Name to me, with the greatest Respect, 
& I am confident, that you will make no improper Use, of what I now 
communicate. It must be acceptable, to be in possession, of the Wishes 
& the Ideas, of so very great, & so very respectable an Authority.—Make 
your own Use, of this;” but while thus writing, in this unreserved Man- 
ner, I trust to your Honor, that the Doctor’s Name is neither mention’d 
nor alluded to, relative to any Matter, the sole Information of which, 
you have from me.—I say so, because I have not his leave, to say to an- 
other, what he said to me. I know however, that no Prejudice can result 
from this Communication. It rests altogether with yourself, for I neither 
have wrote, nor shall I write, to any other Person, upon the Subject. 

I wish as much as any Man, to see Wisdom take Place of Folly; & a 
Spirit of wild Injustice, give way to a System of Sound Policy. 

I have the Honor to be, with the utmost Respect, 

Sir, 
Your faithfull & ob: 
hble servant 


Between the lines, one can read that Franklin characteristically let 
his interviewer do most of the talking—as, for example, in Franklin’s 
rejoinder, after one of Petrie’s voluble periods, “that I had said 
every Thing upon the Subject, that cou’d have been said’’—and the 
astute old man probably found out more about Burke’s sentiments 
and the state of English public opinion than Petrie discovered of 
Franklin’s private counsels. The terms of appeasement, steering 
clear of the topic of full independence, are rather disingenuous. 


“ This naturally was one of the crucial points in the pending Franco-American Al- 
liance; cf. Bemis, Diplomacy of the American Revolution, chap. 5. 

“In the variant MS Franklin assures Petrie “that my observations were the full of 
everything that could be said on the subject?’ 

® A cancel follows, reading “I now communicate”—a phrase which Petrie in rapid 
copying had probably picked up again from the preceding sentence. 
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Yet Petrie’s adjurations to Burke’s prudence and secrecy show that 
he thought he had learned a great deal, as did most men whe had 
been closeted with the sage. Nevertheless, the letter is of significance 
in showing Franklin’s disavowal of all personal rancor and his “deep- 
rooted Affection” for England at the eleventh hour—suggesting that 
he donned his old suit of Manchester velvet, at the signing of the 
treaty with France, less out of implacable revenge than in a spirit of 
ironic jest." It is well to recall that, just two days after this letter was 
penned, Franklin at long last granted an interview to Wentworth, 
the chief British agent in Paris, on January 6, 1778. Doubtless with 
a rage which was more simulated than real to a man of his cool, 
phlegmatic temper, Franklin “worked himself up into passion and 
resentment,’ as the agent reported to Eden, “lost breath in relating 
the burning of towns, the neglect or ill-treatment of prisoners,’ and 
finally declared that “‘the spirit of America was so high nothing but 
independence would be at all listened to:’” Here is an illuminating 
difference in Franklin’s attitude, in dealing, first, with an emissary 
from Burke, who had not the smallest official power or sanction but 
a good deal of sympathy for Franklin’s cause, and secondly, with an 
astute agent of the Crown, who had lately tried to bribe the Com- 
missioners, through Deane, with honors and titles. Events were now 
moving rapidly toward the “cemented Connection between France 
& America” which Petrie and many other Whigs foresaw: at a royal 
council of the French King and his ministers, on January 7, 1778, 
it was decided to negotiate a military and commercial alliance with 
the United States,“ and the next day, in answer to a question sub- 
mitted by Gérard, Franklin wrote out his assurance that the prompt 
conclusion of that alliance would be the best way of shutting out 


5 Cf. Writings, X, 271, and The Complete Works of Benjamin Franklin, ed. John 
Bigelow (New York, 1887-88), II, 204. This familiar story is doubted by J. B. Moore, 
Digest of International Law (Washington, 1906), V, 659-61. 

@ SF, No. 489, under date of Jan. 7, 1778, reporting incidentally the overtures to 
Franklin of another self-appointed mediator like Petrie, Sir Philip Gibbes. (Cf. Frank- 
lin Papers, Am. Phil. Soc., VIII, 15.) Regarding Petrie’s transmission of Burke’s ques- 
tion about a possible Whig ministry, it is worth noting that, on Jan. 10, Wentworth 
conveyed information, obtained from Bancroft, that the Commissioners hoped soon to 
negotiate a treaty of independence with a government made up of the Opposition. (SF, 
No. 335.) 

® Henri Doniol, Histoire de la participation de la France a l’établissement des Etats- 
Unis d’Amérique (Paris, 1884-92), II, 707. 
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any chance of conciliation between America and England.” On Feb- 
ruary 6 came the secret conclusion of the treaty, and on March 20 
its public avowal. Petrie’s mission, like the hopeful errands of other 
Whigs and even Lord North’s belated overtures toward concilia- 
tion, had proved futile. Yet Franklin, playing his noncommital game 
up to the last possible moment, in February, 1778, had even sent an 
agent of his own, Jonathan Loring Austin, to London to sound out 
British sentiment on conciliation.” 

The shrewd old American Commissioner, who, as in the case of 
Richard Oswald in the spring of 1782, appears to have taken a liking 
to ‘‘a simple-minded, well-meaning man, on whom he could make 
the impression he chose;’* evidently kept somewhat in touch with 
Petrie during the next two years. The latter contrived to make him- 
self useful in small ways—in gathering reports about privateers from 
his London sources, in procuring newspapers, in sending and receiv- 
ing mail for Franklin, between London and Paris, “‘by a private 
hand,’ and in hopefully angling for Franklin and his grandson, 
William Temple, as dinner guests.” Two letters from Petrie to the 
Franklins, on August 1, 1779, and March 15, 1780, have to do ap- 
parently with Petrie’s most spectacular episode in France—his feud 
with Arthur and William Lee.” Petrie, as a friend and confidant of 
both Franklin and Deane, was by the logic of enmity a potential foe 
of the Lees.” It appears that Petrie informed Deane that, in March, 

% SF, Nos. 774, 776. 

%® Bemis, Diplomacy of the American Revolution, p. 68, n. 20. 


% Cf. Memorials and Correspondence of Charles James Fox, ed. Lord John Russell 
(Philadelphia, 1853), I, 272. Oswald, a Whig who had the official connections Petrie 
lacked, fell in with Franklin’s proposal made to Petrie, that heavy indemnities—in this 
discussion, Canada itself—should be paid to America for military damage. But Oswald’s 
conflict with the more worldly Grenville brought his overtures to naught. 

* Petrie’s dealings with Franklin are revealed by letters in the Franklin Papers, Am. 
Phil. Soc., XIII, 66; XL, 85; XLI, 165, 168, 169; XLIII, 251; LXXI, 17; CI, 160; CII, 37; 
CVII, 152. Summaries will be found in the Calendar. 

58 Franklin Papers, Am. Phil. Soc., XV, 95, and CII, 37. 


* Petrie’s access to the secret correspondence of Franklin and Deane, and the naive 
though not traitorous use to which he put it, are shown in a letter of Lupton to Eden, 
Jan. 7, 1778. (SF, No. 773.) As early as Dec. 18, 1777, William Lee had formed an opinion 
about Petrie’s “folly and nonsense:’ (Letters of William Lee, ed. Ford, p. 297; he is here 
called “S. P of T. house yard? which Mr. Ford glosses as “Samuel Petrie of Trinity’— 
but in the lists of Dublin, Oxford, and Cambridge alumni of the eighteenth century 
available to me I have been unable to identify him.) 
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1778, he had received from a London correspondent, who was never 
named, the intelligence that Arthur or William Lee had written to 
London, on the previous February 6, to divulge the secret signing 
of the French alliance. This important news was to be used for the 
Lees’ profit on the London ’Change. When Deane returned to Phila- 
delphia, later in the year, he drew up his “Address to the Free and 
Virtuous Citizens of America;’ airing this charge, and reiterated it in 
his “Narrative” read before Congress—accusing Arthur Lee, on the 
evidence of Petrie, ‘‘a gentleman of character;’ of breach of trust.” 
The Lees were angered by the accusation; ironically, they had sus- 
pected Bancroft of doing a similar trick in connection with his 
highly speculative business ventures.” That Bancroft had sent the 
news of the treaty, not to his broker, but to Whitehall by special 
messenger, in his capacity as a spy, did not occur to them.” When 
Arthur Lee questioned Petrie about the particulars, the latter de- 
clared that William Lee, “the Alderman; had been named in his 
mysterious letter as the source of the leak. After a futile exchange 
of letters, William Lee on July 24, 1779, challenged Petrie to the 
field of honor, and Valenciennes was agreed upon for the encounter. 
In apparent anticipation of a long journey Petrie wrote to Benjamin 
Franklin, on August 1, that he was about to set out on a tour of the 
Low Countries, and requested a pass.” But, on the day stipulated for 
the duel, William Lee was kept back by an accident to his horses. 
Thereupon another rendezvous was arranged, and Petrie failed to 
keep it because his carriage broke down. William Lee—who, one 
thinks, was not in a position to carp—termed that excuse “‘frivolous;’ 
but no third attempt was made to end this comic fiasco. Meanwhile, 


® See Collections of the New-York Historical Society for the Year 1888, pp. 65, '71, 182, 
and for the Year 1889, pp. 80-83. For this reference I am indebted to Mr. George Simp- 
son Eddy, who kindly helped me at several points in the preparation of the present 
article. 

"See Wharton, op. cit., Vol. I, pt. ii, sec. 177. Bancroft, who certainly shared the 
speculative fever which beset Petrie, the Burkes, and other adventurers of the time, had 
gambled, with profit, on the news of Saratoga. (Bemis, in American Historical Review, 
XXIX, 484.) 

“Tbid., p. 491. In his letter to Carmarthen, Sept. 17, 1784, Bancroft stated that he 
had rushed the news from Versailles to London in forty-two hours. In the same letter 
(ibid., p. 494), it is interesting to note Bancroft’s complaint that Mr. Burke’s Econom- 
ical Reform Bill of 1782 bade fair to deprive him of his stipend as a British spy. 

“Franklin Papers, Am. Phil. Soc., XV, 95. 
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Arthur Lee had written from Paris, on April 26, 1779, to the Presi- 
dent of Congress: 

As this Mr. Petrie is a stockjobber himself, and united with those 
Americans here who are in the same line, I imagine that the having im- 
puted the intelligence to my brother, will appear upon inquiry to have 
been originally a trick of these people, such as is very common in the 
alley, which Mr. Deane has converted into a criminal accusation against 
me.” 


William Lee, who had decided that Petrie was a “sorry creature” un- 
der the domination of “the wretched junto” of Deane and Frank- 
lin,” wrote to his brother Arthur, on March 24, 1780, concerning 
a letter of Count Maurepas to Lord Mansfield: 

Why did he insult Petrie by omitting to honor him in the list of the 
discontented? who fortunately for you, make a group of needy adven- 


turers whose main object was to plunder the Public in concert with 
Deane and Carmichael.” 


Samuel Petrie appears, therefore, to have belonged for several 
years to that curious Anglo-American group in Paris, of adventurers, 
secret agents and would-be agents, and stockjobbers who hoped to 
turn a penny by confidential news of the vicissitudes of the Ameri- 
can war. Since he was regarded with interested suspicion by such 
agents of the Crown as Wentworth and Van Zandt, it seems almost 
certain that he was not in the royal pay himself, as William Lee 
darkly suspected, in writing to his brother from Antwerp, on De- 
cember 6, 1780: 


The English papers tell us that S. Petrie, who was so confidential at 
Passy, at the late general election went over to England, and became 
a candidate for the borough of Hindon, and is now a petitioner against 


* Wharton, op. cit., III, 136-37. The above account of Petrie’s imbroglio with the 
Lees is taken from Wharton’s information, drawn chiefly from the Lee Papers, and 
from the transcript of the Deane Papers in Collections of the New-York Historical So- 
ciety, as cited in n. 60, above. 


® To Arthur Lee, May 26, 1779, and June 14, 1779; to Richard Henry Lee, June 24, 
1778—the last-named date apparently an editor’s mistake, as the content seems plainly 
to show the letter was written in 1779. (Letters of William Lee, ed. Ford, pp. 657-58, 
685,.) 


* Ibid., p. 794 n. In investigating Petrie’s dealings with the Lees and with Franklin, 
I received generous help from Mrs. Ruth Lapham Butler, of the Newberry Library, 


and from Professor T. PR Abernethy, of the University of Virginia. 
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that election before the House of Commons: is it to be credited that he 
would have ventured to do all this, unless his proceedings in Paris and 
at Passy had been under the directions and by the permission of the 
British Ministry?” 


Petrie, knowing that an act had been passed, in 1762, assessing heavy 
pecuniary penalties against bribery at elections, and that the Gren- 
ville Act of 1770 had set up a parliamentary court of judicature in 
such cases,” went to England and offered himself as a candidate for 
Parliament in the notoriously corrupt borough of Cricklade, on 
September 11, 1780. As was expected, he met an overwhelming 
defeat by John Macpherson, the rich nabob and future governor- 
general of India, and by his associate Paul Benfield, who inciden- 
tally was one of Burke’s bitter enemies.” Petrie then brought suit 
against his opponents, charging bribery and corruption. G. P. Mori- 
arty, in his article on Sir John Macpherson in The Dictionary of 
National Biography, incorrectly asserts that in 1788 Macpherson, as 
Tory M.P. for Cricklade, was unseated for bribery on the petition 
of his opponent, Samuel Petrie, and that Macpherson then joined 
the ranks of the Whig Opposition. Upon consulting the parliamen- 
tary record we find that there was no election in 1788, and that the 
dispossessed nabob did not secure another seat until 1796, with his 
election from Horsham.” In the meantime, Petrie’s litigation against 
his opponents at Cricklade—undertaken apparently in the hope of 
collecting the heavy damages imposed by law—became a celebrated 
cause in 1781-82. Two books on the case were published, one of 
them edited by Petrie himself and running to 588 pages.” It is of in- 
* Ibid., p. 831. 


% Cf. Parliamentary History, XVI, 904-23; T. E. May, Constitutional History of Eng- 
land (Boston, 1864), I, 291; and Dictionary of English History, ed. S. J. M. Low and 
E S. Pulling (London, 1928), s.v. “Bribery:’ 

® Bailey Saunders, Life and Letters of James Macpherson (2d ed.; London, 1895), pp. 
270, 275. One may note Burke’s remark on Cricklade as a “venal borough,’ in a letter 
to Champion, Jan. 7, 1781, in Correspondence, II, 399. 


® Members of Parliament: Parliaments of Great Britain, 1705-1796 (London, 1878), 
PP. 157, 170, et seq. 

™ The first history of the case, which relates merely one of the numerous trials grow- 
ing out of Petrie’s initial suit, is called Trial of an Action for Thirty Seven Thousand 
Pounds, brought by Paul Benfield, Esq; against Samuel Petrie, Esq; upon a charge of 
bribery. ...Taken in short-hand by W. Williamson (London, 1782). A copy is in the 
British Museum. The work records the Salisbury trial of Mar. 12, 1782, which resulted ° 
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terest to note that Petrie’s chief counsel was Richard Burke (brother 
of Edmund Burke), a stockjobber and returned colonial servant 
who had lately been called to the bar despite charges, which were 
still hanging over his head, that he had embezzled nearly £10,000 
in Crown funds.” One may also note that Petrie addressed what was 
evidently his second letter to Edmund Burke, on March 25, 1782 
(while the Cricklade Case was pending), asking for some post in the 
new Rockingham ministry; there seems to be no record that he ob- 
tained his wish.” It is worth remark that Petrie’s association with 
Benjamin Franklin was used against him, by innuendo, in the Crick- 
lade proceedings. In the litigation during Easter Term, 1781, Mr. 
Serjeant Grose, in assailing Petrie, observed “‘that in the opening of 
the business, he had not uttered one word of opprobrium against 
Mr. Petrie, or any one else; that he had not talked of Mr. Franklin, 
or of Mr. Petrie’ being a traitor, or of his being engaged in plots and 





in Petrie’s acquittal. The fullest account is that edited by Petrie himself and called 
Report of the Cricklade Case (London, 1785). The Library of Congress copy, to which 
I have had access, is the author’s presentation copy to the Marquis of Buckingham. 
Petrie relates the history of the case before the law courts, a select committee of the 
House of Commons, and both houses of Parliament. From the testimony, we learn that 
Petrie had first appeared at Cricklade, and offered himself as a candidate, in February, 
1775, and had protested his subsequent defeat as fraudulent. Upon commencing his 
later suit, Petrie declared that among his opponents “a most powerful combination of 
dignity, riches, and influence was formed, for the avowed purpose of hunting him 
down with the chicane of law”; so that he himself was convicted of having given bribes 
at Cricklade. (Pp. 230, 245; although represented throughout as a relatively poor man, 
Petrie was charged with having offered as much as twenty guineas a vote if he won 
[pp. 210-11].) The earlier stages of the case are set forth at length in Journals of the 
House of Commons, XX XVIII, 26, 337, 594, et seq. See also Parliamentary History, XX, 
1027, 1168-70, 1382-95. 

™ Regarding Richard Burke’s participation in the case, see Report of the Cricklade 
Case, passim, and R. Burke to Champion, Mar. 16, 1781, in Correspondence, II, 404. 
For his somewhat dubious career see Wecter, Edmund Burke and His Kinsmen, chap. 
3, esp. pp. 66-68. 

8 Petrie’s letter, in possession of Mr. Arthur Rogers, of Newcastle, has kindly been 
transcribed for the present writer. Petrie, after assuring Burke that his “political 
opinions”—presumably those of a Whig—“‘have ever been uniformly the same;’ alludes 
to his first communication: “My letter to you, Sir, of the 4th of January 1778 proves, 
at least that some confidence has been placed in me, at certain quarters. I will not fol- 
low the example of my Lord North, and parade about my integrity and my industry. 
Let those who know one best, those who have known me for years, those who have 
known me through life, let them speak to my character, to my honor, to my public 
attachments, and to my powers of application’’ He also refers to Richard Burke as his 
attorney. 
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schemes.” On August 11, 1782, during the later phase of this litiga- 
tion, Petrie wrote to William Temple Franklin, sending him “the 
accompanying Pamphlet” about the Cricklade Case—which was 
probably Williamson’s court transcript at the Salisbury assizes, pub- 
lished as a pamphlet of 110 pages—and boasting somewhat fatuously: 


In fact, you wou’d hardly believe the Volumes of Law, that I have 
wrote within the last two Years, & the many Trials, & the many Ques- 
tions & Arguments in Westminster Hall, which my Proceedings have 
given rise to....I often enquire, & often hear, through one Channel & 
another, of the welfare of my respectable friend the Doctor. Pray remem- 
ber me to him, in the kindest manner. No Man living rejoices more than 
I rejoice, in the continuance of his Health & Spirits, & I am not without 
Hopes of seeing him kiss Hands at St. James’s, as Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary from the United States of America, to the Court of England.” 


Petrie, who continued to keep in touch with the Franklins for some 
time to come,” apparently realized no ultimate profit from the Crick- 
lade proceedings. The only concrete result seems to have been the 
unseating of Macpherson, who went off to India and became—as his 
successor, Lord Cornwallis, described him—‘“the most contemptible 
and the most contemned Governor that ever pretended to govern’”” 
At the general election of 1784 Petrie again planned to stand for 
Cricklade, but upon canvassing the strength of his new opponents, 
he withdrew, after issuing an Address to the Voters.” His later career 
seems to be swallowed up in obscurity.” 

In surveying the relationship of Burke with Franklin, following 
the period of Petrie’s intermediation, one notes that after long 


™ Report of the Cricklade Case, p. 227. 

% MS, Franklin Papers, Am. Phil. Soc., CIV, 76. 

* Cf. Franklin to Richard Price, from Passy, Sept. 16, 1783: “Mr. Petrie inform’d me 
of your being also well with Mrs. Price lately at Brighthelmstone, which gave me great 
Pleasure’ (Writings, IX, 99.) 

™ Cornwallis to Dundas, Nov. 1, 1788, in Correspondence of Charles, First Marquis 
Cornwallis, ed. Charles Ross (London, 1859). For the report of the Select Committee of 
Parliament which disbarred him, see Report, p. 546. 

8 Printed as a coda following the Index in Report. 

* Among the Jefferson Papers in the Library of Congress is a letter from Jefferson to 
“Mr. Petry;’ from Paris, dated Aug. 21, 1788, transmitting from the Count de Cambrai 
“powers of attorney relative to a claim he has against the state of South Carolina”’ Iden- 
tity is uncertain, but the reference is worth noting because of the rarity of the name 
and the possibility that Jefferson might have inherited Petrie from Franklin as one of 
the hangers-on of legal and business training at the United States Ministry. 
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silence—with the firm conviction that the war would end in disaster 
to England*—Burke wrote to Franklin, on August 15, 1781, assuring 
him of continued friendship and bespeaking his influence to pre- 
vent the recall to America of “my friend” General Burgoyne, a 
prisoner of war on parole.” After many delays the letter finally 
reached Franklin, at Passy, in October, and he replied on the fif- 
teenth of that month, expressing his “high esteem” for the writer 
and his friendship, and transmitting a resolution of Congress offer- 
ing to exchange Burgoyne for Henry Laurens.” Burke read a part 
of this letter to the House of Commons on December 17, 1781, and 
retorted with spirit to those who professed horror at his commerce 
with ‘‘an open and avowed rebel’ ‘To Lord Newhaven, who was 
highly scandalized at Burke’s flaunting a letter from Franklin and 
went so far as to imply that Burke deserved “to keep company with 
Mr. Laurens in the Tower,’ Burke warmly replied that, “if in the 
Tower he could enjoy the company of such men as Mr. Laurens and 
Dr. Franklin, he should not at all regret being shut up from the com- 
pany of the noble Lord: A few days later Burke answered Franklin, 
expressing his sympathy for the plight of Laurens, but explaining 
a deadlock in party politics which prevented effective action.” At 


® Burke’s state of mind under growing British reverses in America and the pouring 
in of mercenaries (which Franklin ridiculed in his famous satire, The Sale of the Hes- 
sians) is clearly shown in this excerpt from a Huntington Library MS (HM 22585), 
Burke to John Noble, Oct. 5, 1780: “The last Gazette has shewn you the posture of 
affairs in America. I believe the Ministry was stunned both with what they producd, 
& what they conceald from us; & they conceald a great deal. The fact, I believe, is, that 
Clinton has told them in the plainest words, that if they do not reinforce him consid- 
erably, both with fresh troops, & an abundant recruit to his old stock, he must retire. 
At first they began to abuse Clinton, & to profess, that the reduction of America was 
an impracticable scheme. Both these they did very openly. But it seems an authority 
as high as theirs has overruled them, & now Col. Freytag is going or gone to Germany to 
Negotiate more Troops; Ireland is to be ransacked, & the guards drafted. After telling 
us there were no hopes, they now bid us hope again—and thus they triffle with the 
infantine credulity & weakness of the people of England’’ 


© First printed in Correspondence, II, 420 ff., from a copy in the statesman’s private 
papers at Wentworth; the original, with a more explicit date than that given by Burke's 
editors, is among the Franklin Papers, Am. Phil. Soc. 

* Correspondence, II, 439-40. 

* Parliamentary History, XX, 860 ff. 

“ Correspondence, II, 450-53. On account of hostilities between France and England 
and the casualties of Channel storms, the mails were so uncertain that Franklin feared 
this important letter to Burke had been lost; cf. his letters to Mrs. Edes, Dec. 13, 1781, 
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last, on February 28, 1782, just after an Address to the King had 
passed the Commons, “at two o’clock this morning;’ praying that the 
American war might be brought to an end, Burke hastened to write 
Franklin the news of imminent peace: “I congratulate you, as a 
friend of America; I trust, as not the enemy of England; I am sure, 
as the friend of mankind:”* 

Apparently the last letter which passed between Burke and Frank- 
lin is here printed for the first time, from the Bache Papers in the 
American Philosophical Society. It was written on August 10 of this 
same year, at Burke’s country place in Buckinghamshire. 


Dear Sir, 

I flattered myself that by this time we might have shaken hands as 
publick friends as I hope we always should have done as private. In the 
Latter Case States have no power, though in other respects they may & 
do put us in odd & awkward situations. Two friends of mine are going 
to Paris one of whom I know for a long time & have valued just in pro- 
portion as I have known him. He is one of the first men in Bristol with 
regard to commercial consideration, & in every other light one of the first 
men that can be found in any place. His constitutional principles, his 
private honour, his sound & comprehensive understanding, & his general 
knowledge will recommend him to a Mind like yours. He is ambitious 
of being known to you, & will cultivate you during his short stay in Paris 
with his Son a most promising young Gentleman. I think you will be 
pleased both with the father & the son. Mr. Harford|’s] is merely a tour 
of pleasure.” The other Gentleman Mr. Hill, I only know by character; 
but I know him by that Channel, in the most advantageous manner. He 





and to Martha Laurens, Dec. 29, 1781, in Writings, VIII, 340, 353. In a letter of Jan. 3, 
1782 (Bache Papers, Am. Phil. Soc.), Benjamin Vaughan wrote Franklin, from London: 
“I communicated with Mr. Burke on the subject of your letter. He said that he had 
received it, but knowing that Ministry wished ill both to Mr Laurens & Mr Burgoyne, 
he did not choose to double bar the door on Mr Laurens; he waited therefore for some 
news to give him weight, and kept his proposal secret; that since Lord Cornwallis’s 
capture, he had made some introductory overtures; and whenever he could answer you 
discreetly and to purpose, he would then find a proper channel?’ 

® Prior, Burke, p. 212, and Franklin’s Writings, VIII, 320-21. For the great esteem in 
which Burke held the aged Franklin, see R. H. Murray, Edmund Burke: A Biography 
(London, 1931), p. 306. 

* For a letter from Burke to Joseph Harford and his associates at Bristol, see Corre- 
spondence, II, 221 ff. Harford, an iron merchant and a founder of the Bristol Literary 
Society, was sheriff of Bristol in 1779-80 and a staunch Whig partisan. See G. E. Weare, 
Edmund Burke's Connection with Bristol, 1774-1780 (Bristol, 1894), pp. 17-18, 112. It 
was he who, on Oct. 5, 1774, had publicly nominated Burke as M.P for Bristol. (Ibid., 
p. 28.) 
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is a Spanish Merchant, & as his Business to Spain, to which he proposes 
to go through France, is purely mercantile no difficulty I think is to be 
apprehended; unles{s] in a time of War which is a time of jealousy, espe- 
cially with a jealous Nation, he may possibly meet some obstruction. 
I shall be much obliged to you to obtain proper passports for him from 
the Spanish Minister at Paris, assuring you that I have reason to be per- 
suaded that his call to Spain is altogether commercial & unmixt with any 
political purpose whatever. Anxiously longing for the happy moment 
of peace, when all Languages will speak the Language [of] amity, at least 
that those will at last speak it whose original Tongue[?] has been for sev- 
eral years so confounded, I remain in all seasons with the greatest Esteem 


ae My dear Sir 
Your most faithful & obd! 
humble serv: 
Edm Burke 
Beconsfield Aug** 10. 1782 


That Burke’s application on behalf of his Bristol friends was not in 
vain is proved by this brief letter to Franklin from Jean Charles 
Pierre Lenoir, among the Franklin Papers now in the Library of 


the University of Pennsylvania: 4 Paris le 6. °** 1782 


J'ai fait delivrer Monsieur, en consequence de la lettre que vous m’avez 
fait l’honneur de m’ecrire, les passeports, dont avoient besoin Mr. Har- 
ford et son fils pour s’en retourner a Londres, et M. Hill pour aller en 
Espagne. J’ai l’honneur d’etre avec un respectueux attachement Mon- 
sieur, votre trés humble et trés obeissant serviteur 


Lenoir 

Franklin tarried in France almost three years longer, waiting to re- 
ceive the sanction of his nunc dimittis from Congress; but the great 
aim of his mission was accomplished. Burke now turned from the 
cause of American rights, in order to break the grasp of Warren 
Hastings and the Nabob of Arcot upon a people far more wretchedly 
oppressed. The paths of Burke and Franklin no longer ran parallel, 
and apparently correspondence ceased between them. 
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The Big Four at Sea: The History 
of the Occidental and Oriental 
Steamship Company’ 


By John Haskell Kemble 


N THE last half of the nineteenth century, railroads pushed across 
Tine deserts and mountains of western America to connect the 
Atlantic states and the Mississippi Valley with the Pacific seaboard. 
The builders not only hoped for returns from transcontinental pas- 
senger and freight traffic and from the sale of public lands granted 
to the railroads, but also to open a new channel for oriental trade. 
In place of the all-sea routes by which the commerce of the Far East 
with the eastern United States and Europe had hitherto moved, 
the railroads offered many advantages for passengers and express 
freight. To function smoothly and profitably, co-operation through- 
out the route was necessary, and therefore the Central Pacific and 
Union Pacific railroads early sought to gain control of some regular 
line of trans-Pacific communication. It was for the furtherance of 
this plan that the Occidental and Oriental Steamship Company was 
founded and developed. 

Commerce had been carried on across the Pacific since the latter 
half of the sixteenth century, although increased activity and diver- 
sity came with the growth of population on the Pacific coast of the 
United States after the middle of the nineteenth century. Plans 
were afoot for a regular line of steamers in the trans-Pacific trade as 
early as 1848, although such a service was not actually inaugurated 
until 1867. The initiator of this line was the Pacific Mail Steam- 
ship Company, a powerful American corporation which had been 
engaged in transportation between Panama and the North Pacific 

? This paper is primarily based upon official records and business papers of the Occi- 
dental and Oriental Steamship Company. These manuscripts form a part of the collec- 
tion of papers presented to the Huntington Library by the Pacific Mail Steamship 
Company. Files of California newspapers for the period under consideration yielded 
indispensable information as to the activities of the O. & O. The author desires to 
acknowledge the co-operation of Capt. Frank C. Bowen, of Gravesend, Kent, and of 


Dr. W. Kaye Lamb, Provincial Librarian and Archivist of British Columbia, as well as 


the facilities generously made available by the Huntington Library and the Bancroft 
Library. 
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since 1849, and which was also in control of the steamers operating 
from New York to the Atlantic side of the Isthmus. To assist in the 
operation of the oriental line, a generous Congress voted a subsidy 
which tided the Pacific Mail over its first years in the new venture. 
With the trans-Pacific line, in addition to its steamers on both coasts 
of North America, the Pacific Mail was in a position to control 
through shipments of express cargo between the Orient and the east- 
ern United States. It was further hoped that some traffic between 
Asia and western Europe might be attracted over this route in pref- 
erence to those by the Cape of Good Hope and Suez. 

The completion of the transcontinental railroad in 186g, a little 
more than two years after the “Colorado” had opened the Pacific 
Mail’s service to the Far East, considerably altered the situation. 
For the carriage of through passenger and express cargo between the 
coasts of North America, the Panama route was relegated to an ob- 
scure position, and the problem of co-operation between the rail- 
roads and the Pacific Mail was raised. The railroad offered service 
from San Francisco to New York in less than a week’s time, and thus 
brought the eastern United States nearly a fortnight closer to the 
Orient than previously. At the same time, the Suez route was chal- 
lenged, and travelers between the Far East and England felt the 
attraction of this alternate to the discomforts of the Indian Ocean 
and the Red Sea. During the first years after the meeting of the rails 
of the Central Pacific and Union Pacific at Promontory Point, the 
relations between the Pacific Mail and the railroads were harmoni- 
ous. Passengers and cargo were transshipped at San Francisco, and 
in 1872 it was even rumored that the Pacific Mail had been pur- 
chased by the Central Pacific Railroad. Although the report was 
denied, the intimate relations existing between the companies 
continued.” 

A change came in the following year, however, when Rufus 
Hatch, the new manager of the Pacific Mail, announced that the 
existing arrangements with the railroads were to be abandoned. 
Instead of making San Francisco the terminus of the oriental steam- 
ers, it was the plan to run them on to Panama, with only a brief 
call at San Francisco to discharge local freight. All through cargo 


? Sacramento Daily Union, Dec. 6, 1872. 
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would be carried to Panama, where it would be transshipped to the 
Atlantic, and carried to New York in steamers of the Pacific Mail. 
Thus the entire route would be in the hands of a single company. 
Although service would be slower by this arrangement, the through 
rates offered between the Orient and New York would be much 
more attractive to shippers than local rates across the Pacific to San 
Francisco, with full railroad charges across the continent added.’ 

The announcement of this program by the Pacific Mail brought 
sharp reaction from the railroads, which were faced with the loss 
of a lucrative freight business, and it was in this controversy that 
the Occidental and Oriental Steamship Company had its origin. 
According to Leland Stanford, who for thirteen years was president 
of the O. & O., the object of its foundation was to give the railroads 
control of a through route to the Far East, as well as to force the 
Pacific Mail to terminate the voyages of its ships at San Francisco 
and to send its freight overland. If shippers could have as low rates 
overland as by way of Panama, they would surely choose the former 
route.’ It has also been said that the primary purpose for the found- 
ing of the O. & O. was to assist the Central Pacific Railroad to ob- 
tain complete control of the Pacific Mail. Although that end was 
achieved in 1880, the exact steps in the proceedings remain to be 
made clear.” 

Whatever was the eventual intention of the founders of the O. 
& O., they were immediately interested in combating the threat- 
ened moves of the Pacific Mail against the railroads. The leaders 
in the organization of the new steamship company were the men 
who had already built the Central Pacific: Leland Stanford, Collis 
Potter Huntington, Charles Crocker, and Mark Hopkins, some- 
times known as the “Big Four: In November, 1874, they drew up 

* Hubert Howe Bancroft, The Chronicles of the Builders of the Commonwealth: 
Historical Character Study (San Francisco, 1891), V, 440-41. 


‘United States Pacific Railway Commission, Testimony Taken by the United States 
Pacific Railway Commission, Appointed under the Act of Congress Approved March 3, 
1887, Entitled “An Act Authorizing an Investigation of the Books, Accounts, and Meth- 
ods of Railroads Which Have Received Aid from the United States, and for Other Pur- 
poses” (Senate, 50th Cong., ist Sess., Ex. Doc. 51, pt. 2; Washington, 1887), p. 2924. 
(Hereinafter cited as U.S. Pac. Ry. Com.) 

5’ Edward R. Gundelfinger, ““The Pacific Mail Steamship Company, 1847-1917: Its 
Relations with the Railroads” (B.A. thesis, University of California, 1917; MS, Ban- 
croft Library), p. 39. 
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articles of association for the Occidental and Oriental Steamship 
Company, a corporation under the Civil Code of California. The 
capital stock was set at $10,000,000, divided into 100,000 shares of 
$100 each, while the original list of directors included the names 
of Stanford, Crocker, and Hopkins, together with those of David 
D. Colton and Lloyd Tevis, all closely associated with the Central 
Pacific. Although Collis P Huntington was deeply interested in the 
O. & O., his work kept him largely in the eastern United States, and 
he was never a director of the company. The articles, which pro- 
vided for a duration of fifty years, were signed at San Francisco on 
November 25, 1874, and were filed at Sacramento three days later.’ 
Throughout the company’s history, its control was roughly divided 
between the Central Pacific and the Union Pacific, for, although 
leadership was furnished by the California company, the Union 
Pacific controlled stock from the beginning and exercised an active 
interest in operation.’ 

Even before the public announcement of these developments, 
rumors were afloat in New York and California of the organization 
of a railroad-sponsored line of steamers. In September, 1874, the 
New York press noted the departure of Jay Gould and Sidney Dil- 
lon, of the Union Pacific, for San Francisco, and commented on a 
recent trip of Captain George H. Bradbury to England. The latter 
was said to have gone abroad for the purpose of buying or chartering 
six or seven steamers, which would operate under the British flag 
on semimonthly voyages across the Pacific, in the interest of the 
railroads. Rumor even had it that the contracts had already been 
signed, and that the ships would be on the route within thirty days, 
while Gould’s visit to San Francisco was understood to be for the 
purpose of purchasing wharf property for the steamers." 


® O[ccidental] & O[riental] Steamship Company, “Record” (Minutes of the Board of 
Directors, 1874-1908; MS, Huntington Library), pp. 1-3. (Hereinafter cited as O. & O., 
“Minutes:’) 

7 Testimony of Charles Francis Adams, U.S. Pac. Ry. Com., p. 83. The original stock- 
holdings, of Dec. 15, 1874, were 9,000 shares, each, in the names of Stanford, Crocker, 
Hopkins, Colton, Tevis, and Huntington. These holdings, representing principally the 
Central Pacific, and later the Southern Pacific, interests, continued, in blocks not ex- 
ceeding 12,500 shares, until the close of the company’s affairs. The Union Pacific block, 
which in 1888 amounted to 50,000 shares, and in 1897 and 1902 to 49,980 shares, was 
held in one piece, usually in the name of a director of the company. (O. & O., “Minutes;’ 
PP. 5» 101, 140, 141, 194.) 

8 Sacramento Daily Union, Oct. 1, 1874. 
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The issue of 100,000 shares of O. & O. stock was oversubscribed 
by March, 1875. Although this represented a nominal capital of 
$10,000,000, only two assessments were ever levied, in May and July 
of 1875. These amounted to a total of $3 on each $100 share. Thus 
only $300,000 was ever actually paid in on the stock of the company.’ 

The directorate of the O. & O. was composed of five men, elected 
at the annual meeting of the stockholders of the company. This 
body was responsible for general policy as well as for the choice of 
officers and the fixing of salaries. It may be indicative of the usually 
peaceful career of the O. & O. that, according to the record, there 
was never a division of votes for directors, and that the average term 
of a director was seven and a half years, while the longest was twenty 
years. The membership of the board reflected the controlling inter- 
ests of the company, though the majority was usually held by the 
Central Pacific-Southern Pacific group; and such men as Stanford, 
the Crockers, and Henry E. Huntington served terms ranging from 
eighteen to twenty years, while Jay Gould and Sidney Dillon, to 
choose two of the Union Pacific men, served three and four years, 
respectively.” 

In the original bylaws of the company, the officers required were 
president, vice-president, treasurer, and secretary. After a brief term 
as president in 1874—75, Leland Stanford was succeeded by Captain 
George H. Bradbury, a steamship man who had formerly been presi- 
dent of the Pacific Mail. Bradbury resigned in 1878, to be succeeded 
by David Colton, and, upon the death of the latter, Stanford was 
elected president once more, in October, 1878. Stanford held the 
office until his death in 1893, after which Charles Crocker and 
George F Crocker were successively president. The practical union 
of the O. & O. with the Pacific Mail, by the close of the nineteenth 
century, was signalized in 1900 by the election of R. P. Schwerin, 
already vice-president and general manager of the latter company, 
to the presidency of the O. & O.—an office which he held until the 
company’s dissolution in 1908." Mark Hopkins, financial wizard 

°O. & O., “Minutes;’ pp. 19-23, 175. 

” Ibid., passim, esp. pp. 6-8. 


“The salary of the president in 1875 was $10,000 a year. With the election of 
Schwerin in 1900, it was placed at $4,000. (I[bid., pp. 27, 183, et passim.) 
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of the “Big Four;’ was the first treasurer of the O. & O., and upon 
his resignation, in October, 1875, the London and San Francisco 
Bank, Ltd., was elected to the place. In 1878 the Western Develop- 
ment Company, a subsidiary of the Central Pacific, was made treas- 
urer, and in the following year the Pacific Improvement Company, 
which took the place of the Western Development Company in the 
operations of the Central Pacific and Southern Pacific, was named 
to the position. This arrangement held until 1899, when Frank §. 
Douty, treasurer of many Southern Pacific subsidiaries, assumed 
that office for the steamship company.” 

As soon as the organization of the O. & O. was complete, steps 
were taken to arrange with the railroads for the through service 
which had been the purpose for the foundation of the line. The 
draft of a contract between the O. & O., the Central Pacific, and the 
Union Pacific was presented to the directors of the steamship com- 
pany on February 20, 1875, and was immediately ratified. The con- 
tract stated that some of the oriental trade formerly carried by the 
railroads had recently been diverted to other routes, meaning the 
Pacific Mail’s Panama service, and pointed out that it was to the 
interest of the railroads to recover this business, even if that meant 
carrying freight at little more than train expenses. The contracting 
lines agreed to use all “reasonable means” to attract through freight 
and passenger traffic. The O. & O. might independently set such 
fares and rates from the Far East to the eastern United States as 
seemed necessary, and the railroads were to do likewise for traffic 
originating on the American continent. These rates would be ac- 
cepted and protected by the other parties to the contract, though, 
if they did not seem “fair and just” to any member, they might 
be raised or adjusted upon the giving of notice. Two-thirds of the 
through passenger fares went to the steamship line and one-third to 
the railroads. For freight the division between ship and rail was an 
equal one.” In the case of passengers bound from the Orient to 

21D). D. Stubbs became secretary of the O. & O. in 1875, and held that office until 
1908. In 1898 the new post of general manager was created, and Stubbs filled this, with 


the title of secretary and general manager. In 1875 the salary of the secretary was $2,500 
a year. (Ibid., pp. 24, 149, et passim.) 


* Of the half of the total through freight which went to the railroads, 54% was the 
portion of the Union Pacific and 46% that of the Central Pacific, after paying the 
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England or European ports, efforts were made to sell them through 
tickets, with division of receipts as in other cases, after the de- 
duction of the amount of the Atlantic passage. The wharves of the 
Central Pacific were placed at the disposal of the O. & O. free of 
charge, while the latter agreed to send its steamers to and from the 
Far East at monthly intervals, and to transport passengers and 
freight as expeditiously as possible. This contract, made by the two 
railroads with what amounted to their own flesh and blood, was to 
run for five years, accounts between the signatory parties being set- 
tled every thirty days.“ After an attempt at setting through rates be- 
tween Yokohama and New York in an arbitrary manner, the practice 
of giving agents in the Orient great latitude in fixing rates was 
adopted. The general instructions to the agents were to meet compe- 
tition by the Suez route and that offered by tramp ships, though, 
whatever the rate might be, it was divided according to the terms of 
the contract of February, 1875.” 

The financial relations of the O. & O. with its parent railroads 
were further evidence of their intimate connection. In 1877 the 
directors of the steamship company ordered a loan of $150,000 to 
the Western Development Company, from funds in the treasury of 
the O. & O. The loan was secured by a promissory note, bearing in- 
terest at 8 per cent and payable on demand, which was indorsed by 
Stanford, Huntington, Hopkins, and Colton.” In 1900 a loan of 
$175,000 to the Union Pacific was announced to the directors of the 
O. & O., and was approved by them.” 

By the close of 1874 the new line was publicly announced, and 
steamers were expected to be in service by February, 1875." Captain 
Bradbury had made arrangements in England for ships with which 





freight charged by the connecting line east of Omaha. Half went to the O. & O., but 
with the provisos that the steamships should never receive less than $1.75 per 100 lbs. 
of tea carried, and that 5 cts. on each 100 Ibs. of freight carried by the steamers should 
be deducted from their allowance and paid to the Central Pacific for the transporta- 
tion of freight from San Francisco to Oakland. 


*O. & O., “Minutes; pp. 11-17. 

* Leland Stanford’s testimony, U.S. Pac. Ry. Com., pp. 2925-26. 
*O. & O., “Minutes; p. 50. 

" Ibid., p. 187. 


* San Francisco Daily Alta California, Jan. 4, 1875. 
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to carry out the proposed line. From Ismay, Imrie and Company, of 
Liverpool, owners of the Oceanic Steam Navigation Company, pop- 
ularly known as the White Star Line, the “Oceanic;’ “Belgic;’ and 
“Gaelic” were chartered. These were virtually new ships, adequate 
in every respect for the service from San Francisco to Japan and 
China, and would offer stiff competition to the Pacific Mail’s new 
steamers, “City of Peking” and “City of Tokio,’ which somewhat sur- 
passed them in size. The “Oceanic” left Liverpool for Hong Kong, 
by way of Suez, on April 17, 1875, and was followed the next month 
by the “Belgic” and “Gaelic” On June 29 the “Oceanic” came 
through the Golden Gate, after a record voyage of twenty-five days 
from Hong Kong, and sixteen days, ten hours, from Yokohama.” 
In the meantime, the threat of competition by the new line had 
been entirely effective in bringing the Pacific Mail to terms with 
the railroads. The reported sale of waterfront property by the Pa- 
cific Mail, in February, 1875, at a low figure, and to persons repre- 
senting the Central Pacific, was hailed as a sign that “there will be 
no Occidental line of steamers nor any other competing line by the 
procurement of the Central Pacific combination. The transfer of 
this magnificent property at about half its actual value don’t mean 
opposition: It was said that a controlling interest in the Pacific 
Mail had been purchased by the Central Pacific, and, although that 
was not the case, a contract between the O. & O. and the old com- 
pany was announced in June, 1875. Under the contract, each line 
agreed to perform a monthly trans-Pacific service from San Fran- 
cisco, with alternate sailings every fifteen days. Close relations would 
be maintained with the railroads, and earnings on through tea and 
other cargo would be divided so that the railroads and the Pacific 
Mail would each receive half. The railroads further guaranteed to 
the Pacific Mail the receipts from at least six hundred tons of freight 
each month.” This close operating arrangement, which was reached 
before the first O. & O. steamer was placed on the trans-Pacific line, 
was destined to continue throughout the life of the O. & O. In the 
Orient the agencies of the Pacific Mail and O. & O. were main- 
9 Tbid., June 30, 1875. 


® San Francisco Daily Evening Bulletin, Feb. 12, 1875. 


*1 Sacramento Record Union, Mar. 4, 1875; Sacramento Daily Union, Mar. 9, 1875; 
Oregon State Journal, July 7, 1875. 
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tained in common, and the San Francisco wharf of the Pacific Mail 
was used by the steamers of both companies. It was said in 1876 that 
the two lines were to be merged in name as well as in practice, but 
the rumor failed to materialize.” 

Relations were not, however, always smooth. In 1878 a report was 
current that the Pacific Mail, finding the contract with the railroads 
unfavorable, and receiving no satisfaction in the payment of sums 
due under it, had given notice that it would be canceled on August 
1, Only after some difficulty were the existing differences adjusted, 
and the contract renewed.” There were further notices of cancel- 
lation, unsettled negotiations, and adjustments, in 1879 and 1880. 
Rumors of rate wars filled the press. In March, 1880, there was ar- 
ranged a new contract, whereby the subsidy paid to the Pacific Mail 
by the railroads was increased from $60,000 to $110,000 monthly. 
This compensated the company for adhering to the railroad agree- 
ment and therefore allowing its Panama steamers to sail with almost 
no cargo.” Later in the same month, the acquisition of control of the 
Pacific Mail by Huntington and Gould was announced, thus bring- 
ing the pioneer company completely within the orbit of the trans- 
continental railways.” Nevertheless, the president of the Pacific 
Mail, in his report of 1890, stated that relations with the O. & O. had 
recently been strained, that during the past year the steamers of 
the Pacific Mail had carried nearly a third less cargo than those of the 
O. & O., and that, although the former had not been fully loaded, the 
expenses of the joint agencies at Yokohama and Hong Kong had 
been shared equally. He recommended that the trans-Pacific busi- 
ness be pooled, or, failing this, that separate agencies be established 
in the sole interest of the Pacific Mail.” These difficulties were peace- 
fully settled, and the system of joint agencies was continued until 
the end of O. & O. service. 


* §an Francisco Daily Evening Bulletin, Mar. 30, 1876. 


* Tbid., July 16, 1878; San Francisco Chronicle, July 17, Aug. 27, 1878; San Francisco 
Call, July 17, Aug. 5, 1878. 


* San Francisco Chronicle, Apr. 21, June 21, 1879; San Francisco Daily Evening Bulle- 
tin, June 13, July 11, 1879, Jan. 31, Mar. 2, 1880. 
* San Francisco Daily Evening Bulletin, Mar. 15, May 25, 1880. 


* George J. Gould, [Annual Report] to the Stockholders of the Pacific Mail Steam- 
ship Company (New York, 1890), p. 2. 
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Of the nine steamers regularly employed by the O. & O. during 
its thirty-one years of service on the North Pacific, eight were char- 
tered from the White Star Line. They came from the yards of Har- 
land and Wolff, of Belfast, and bore the marked family resemblance 
of all steamers of those builders. They were handsome vessels, with 
long, narrow, graceful hulls, straight stems, and counter sterns. 
Their four masts were either ship- or bark-rigged and carried sail, 
and the single stacks were well-placed amidships. All were single- 
screw steamers, with compound or triple-expansion engines, and 
were favorably known for their dependability and speed. While in 
service on the Pacific, the steamers were painted with White Star hull 
and stack colors, and flew the White Star burgee at the mizzen, with 
the quartered house flag of the O. & O. at the main. Not only were 
the O. & O. steamers excellently built and engined, but they were 
also famous for the comfort of their passenger accommodations. The 
“Oceanic; pioneer of the service, had been an epoch-making ves- 
sel when she appeared on the Atlantic in 1871. Her dining saloon 
was placed amidships, in contrast to the general practice in ocean 
liners of her day, by which the first-class accommodations were 
located aft. This was a place of honor in a sailing vessel, and com- 
fortable enough in a paddle steamer, but subject to vibration from 
the propeller, as well as to accentuated motion, in a screw steamer. 
The “Oceanic’’’s saloon extended entirely across the ship, and was 
lighted by unusually large portholes. A library, grand piano, and 
two fireplaces helped to make the room pleasant. One visitor re- 
ported that the furnishings were in good taste, “neat and quiet 
style, refreshing to the nautical eye, that objects on board ship, 
to the gorgeous and tawdry decorations too common, as out of 
place” The large number of outside staterooms, fitted with run- 
ning water and equipped with call bells, as well as the generous pro- 
vision of bathing facilities, attracted wide attention at the ship’s 
advent. The “Oceanic” set a standard for the design of ocean steam- 
ers from her day forward. The other White Star ships employed by 


* Built, 1870. Iron hull. 3,808 gross tons. Length, 420 ft.; beam, 40.9 ft.; depth, 23.4 
ft. In service, Liverpool-New York, 1871-75; chartered by O. & O., 1875-95; in service, 
San Francisco-Hong Kong, 1875-79, 1880-95; returned to Belfast for new boilers and 
reconditioning, 1880. Scrapped at London, 1896. 


* San Francisco Daily Alta California, June 30, 1875. 
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the O. & O. were very similar, and although not “luxury liners” were 
roomy and comfortable in every respect. As originally planned, the 
“Oceanic” had berths for one hundred and seventy first-cabin pas- 
sengers, while the ““Coptic;’ somewhat larger and built eleven years 
later, was fitted to carry eighty-eight. Since the ships had been built 
with large open spaces, below decks, for the accommodation of emi- 
grants on the North Atlantic, these served equally well for Asiatic 
steerage. There were no inclosed staterooms for such passengers, 
and little deck space was allotted to them. 

Following the “Oceanic” to open the O. & O.’s trans-Pacific line, 
came the “‘Belgic’”’ and “‘Gaelic’’; and in subsequent years the 
“Arabic,’ “Coptic;’ and “Doric; as well as two new ships named 
“Belgic” and “Gaelic; served on the line.” The only American 


»”“Belgic”: Built, 1873. Iron hull. 2,652 gross tons. Length, 370 ft.; beam, 36.3 ft.; 
depth, 27.9 ft. In service, Liverpool-South America, London-New York, 1873-75; char- 
tered by O. & O. and in service, San Francisco-Hong Kong, 1875-83. Sold to Spanish 
owners, 1883, and renamed “Geofredo:’ Wrecked in the Mersey, 1884. 

“Gaelic”: Built, 1872. Iron hull. 2,652 gross tons. Length, 370 ft.; beam, 36.3 ft.; 
depth, 27.9 ft. In service, Liverpool-South America, London-New York, 1873-75; char- 
tered by O. & O. and in service, San Francisco-Hong Kong, 1875-83. Sold to Spanish 
owners, 1883, and renamed “Hugo” Sold, 1896, at Amsterdam, with stranding damage, 
and scrapped. 

“Arabic”: Built, 1881. Steel hull. 4,368 gross tons. Length, 430.2 ft.; beam, 42.2 ft.; 
depth, 31.5 ft. Chartered by O. & O. and in service, San Francisco-Hong Kong, 1882-85, 
1888-89. 

“Coptic”: Built, 1881. Steel hull. 4,352 gross tons. Length, 4g0.2 ft.; beam, 42.2 ft.; 
depth, 29.4 ft. Chartered by O. & O. and in service, San Francisco-Hong Kong, 1882-83, 
1895-1906. Sold to Pacific Mail Steamship Co., 1906; renamed “Persia;’ 1907; continued 
in San Francisco-Hong Kong service. Sold to Toyo Kisen Kaisha, 1915, and renamed 
“Persia Maru.’ Scrapped in Japan, 1925. 

“Belgic” (2d): Built, 1885. Steel and iron hull. 4,212 gross tons. Length, 420.3 ft.; 
beam, 42.4 ft.; depth, 29.6 ft. Chartered by O. & O. and in service, San Francisco-Hong 
Kong, 1885-98. Sold to Atlantic Transport Co. and renamed “Mohawk;’ 1899. Scrapped 
at Garston, 1903. 

“Gaelic” (2d): Built, 1885. Steel hull. 4,206 gross tons. Length, 420.3 ft.; beam, 42.4 
ft.; depth, 29.6 ft. Chartered by O. & O. and in service, San Francisco-Hong Kong, 1885- 
1904. Sold to Pacific Steam Navigation Co. and renamed “Callao;’ 1905. Scrapped at 
Briton Ferry, 1907. 

“Doric”: Built, 1883. Steel hull. 4,784 gross tons. Length, 440.9 ft.; beam, 44.2 ft.; 
depth, 31.5 ft. Chartered by O. & O. and in service, San Francisco-Hong Kong, 1896- 
1906. Sold to Pacific Mail Steamship Co., 1906; renamed “‘Asia;’ 1907. Wrecked, Apr. 23, 
1911, on Finger Rock, Taichow Islands. 

The foregoing data are partly from O. & O., ““Minutes;’ passim. 


The British freighter, “Evandale” (1895; 3,775 gross tons), was chartered for a single 
voyage in 1895. The British freighter, “Venus” (probably 1896; 3,668 gross tons), was 
chartered for a single voyage in 1898. (San Francisco Chronicle, Oct. 20, 1895, Apr. 18, 
22, 23, 1898.) 
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steamer of the O. & O. was the “San Pablo;’ which was chartered in 
1884 from the Pacific Improvement Company. As this concern was 
a subsidiary of the Southern Pacific Railroad, the owners of the 
O. & O. were practically chartering her from themselves.” 

The British steamers were generally chartered for periods of two 
years at a time. Although as high as £2,500 a month was paid, the 
usual monthly rate was £1,950 to £2,250." The charters of the White 
Star ships were of unusually long duration, and the relations of the 
O. & O. with Ismay, Imrie and Company were most cordial. When 
the “Gaelic” was turned back to her owners, in 1904, the corre- 
spondence exchanged was almost sentimental in the warmth of feel- 
ing expressed, and the loving regard with which the steamer was 
discussed.” 

During the first years of service, the O. & O. steamers sailed from 
San Francisco at the middle of each month, alternating with the 
Pacific Mail vessels, which sailed on the first.” They crossed directly 
to Yokohama, and continued to Hong Kong, whence they returned 
by the same route. The round voyage required about three months, 
and usually three steamers were on the line at a time. After 1883 
the joint service was augmented so that ships left San Francisco 
every ten days. Occasional calls at Honolulu were inaugurated in 


1892, while after 1898 it was a regular port for all O. & O. steamers.” 
Beginning in the summer of 1902, voyages were occasionally ex- 
tended from Hong Kong to Manila, and by the end of 1905, that port 
was included in every voyage.” 

For over twenty years after the inauguration of service, the O. & O. 
remained outside the field of coastwise competition in the Far East. 


% “San Pablo”: Built at Philadelphia by William Cramp, 1884. 4,064.46 gross tons. 
Length, 331.3 ft.; beam, 42.2 ft.; depth, 27.8 ft. Owned by Pacific Improvement Co. 
Chartered by O. & O. and in service, San Francisco-Hong Kong, 1884-88. Wrecked on 
reef, Turnabout Island, Formosa Channel, Apr., 1888; no loss of life or treasure. (San 
Francisco Daily Alta California, July 13, 1884, Apr. 22, 24, 1888; O. & O. “Minutes;’ 
Pp. 100.) 

OQ. & O., “Minutes;’ pp. 62, 66, 71-72, 79, 94-95, 100, 137-38. For the “San Pablo;’ the 
Pacific Improvement Co. received $8,000 per month. ([bid., p. 74.) 

*2 Tbid., pp. 204-5. 

8 San Francisco Daily Evening Bulletin, June 30, July 1, 1875. 


* San Francisco Chronicle, Jan. 2, 1883, Jan. 10, 1892, Jan. 8, 1893, Feb. 22, 1896, Dec. 
30, 1897, Dec. 31, 1898. 


* Ibid., June 7, Dec. 31, 1902, Dec. 31, 1903, Dec. 27, 1905. 
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Local service between Yokohama, Hiogo (later Kobe), Nagasaki, 
and Shanghai was carried on by the steamers of the Mitsubishi Mail 
Steamship Company, a Japanese firm. An agreement was reached, 
in October, 1875, whereby the Mitsubishi paid $30,000 (Mexican) 
to the O. & O. for the promise of the latter to remain out of the 
coastwise field for the next thirty years. The lines arranged to pro- 
mote one another’s business, and to divide through freight and pas- 
senger receipts on a specified percentage.” When the Mitsubishi was 
merged into the larger Nippon Yusen Kaisha, in 1885, an agreement 
following very similar lines was signed by the O. & O. with the 
N. Y. K. This had no specified term, but might be ended upon two 
years’ notice, or canceled without notice if one of the lines involved 
trespassed upon the route reserved for another.” These arrange- 
ments came to an end in 1896, when the O. & O., together with the 
Pacific Mail, began sending its ships to the coastwise ports in the 
Far East. Thereafter, steamers continued from Yokohama to Kobe, 
Nagasaki, and Shanghai before reaching Hong Kong, and made the 
same calls on the return voyage to San Francisco.™ 

In 1897 the Japanese-owned Toyo Kisen Kabushiki Kaisha, gen- 

* Through rates were to be set by the O. & O. Of the total paid for through passage 
or freight between Shanghai and San Francisco, the Mitsubishi was to receive 20%, and 
20% of the sea portion if destined beyond San Francisco. Through passengers and goods 
were to be given preference over local traffic. Each company was to deliver freight 


alongside the ships of the associated company. All disputes arising over the agreement 
were to be decided by the British judge at Yokohama. (O. & O., “Minutes;’ pp. 29-33.) 


* Through rates were to be set by the O. & O., but, if they were such as to give the 
N.Y. K. less than its usual minimum rate, that minimum was nevertheless to be paid it. 
The arrangement whereby the local line (in this case N. Y. K.) received 20% of the 
through rate to San Francisco, or of the ocean portion if beyond, was continued. The 
arrangements for delivery of goods and for arbitration of disputes were as in the agree- 
ment of 1875. The portions of through rates to be paid N. Y. K. on certain commodities 
were stated concretely as follows (ibid., pp. 82-88): 

San Francisco to Kobe, Nagasaki, and Shanghai, and vice versa: 

Rice, hides, and flour, per ton, dead weight 

Leather, per ton, dead weight $5.00 

Tea, merchandise, and measurement goods, 4o cu. ft., per ton measurement. $2.40 

SRN en gO FON RE o-5: 06s Fh road SHA cee RSAC eEs RECUR e OAV sKhweuuceseds $ .2914 
New York and eastern cities to Kobe, Nagasaki, and Shanghai: 

Piece goods, bales, per ton, dead weight..................ccee cece eee ee es $2.50 

Measurement goods, per ton of 40 cu. ft., per ton measurement............ $3.00 
From Shanghai, Nagasaki, and Kobe to overland cities in the United States and Canada: 


* San Francisco Chronicle, Oct. 10, 1896. 
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erally known as the T: K. K., made preparations to place ships on 
the trans-Pacific run. This necessitated further settlements regard- 
ing co-operation between lines. A joint schedule was agreed upon, 
with sailings at intervals of nine days, and with freight and passenger 
business managed and accounted for in the manner already in force 
between the Pacific Mail and O. & O. Each line received for itself 
all revenue earned by its ships, but joint agencies in the principal 
Far Eastern ports were established, a third of the cost of these being 
met by each of the associated lines. Rate-making authority for both 
passengers and freight rested with the general agent of the Pacific 
Mail, in San Francisco, and with the joint agents in the Orient, the 
latter acting on general instructions from San Francisco.” 

The O. & O. steamers were fast for their day and service, and gen- 
erally made better time than the Pacific Mail vessels on the same 
run. From Hong Kong to San Francisco, the average voyage was 
about twenty-five days. The trial ground for speed, however, was 
the long, lonely course from Yokohama to San Francisco. Here a 
comfortable fifteen or sixteen days was the average. On November 
11, 1889, however, the veteran “Oceanic” came storming in past the 
whistling buoy at the San Francisco Bar with a record of thirteen 
days, fourteen hours, and six minutes from Yokohama—a time which 
seems not to have been broken by any other O. & O. ship.“ 

From England with the chartered White Star ships came their of- 
ficers and crews down to the grade of quartermasters. During their 
long years of service on the Pacific, these British seamen remained 
in the ships, usually returning with them at the end of the charter 
period. In case replacements were needed while on the Pacific, 
American officers were often used, at least as pursers and stewards. 
When the last O. & O. vessels were sold to the Pacific Mail in 1906, 
most of their officers returned to England for service in other White 
Star liners. They were popular men, and there were many expres- 
sions of regret when they left the Pacific." Following the practice of 
the Pacific Mail, the crews in deck, engine-room, and stewards’ de- 
partments were made up of Chinese, shipped at Hong Kong. Their 


* O. & O., “Minutes;’ pp. 150-55. > 


“San Francisco Chronicle, Aug. 1, Sept. 3, 1875; San Francisco Daily Evening Bul- 
letin, Nov. 10, 1882; San Francisco Daily Alta California, Nov. 12, 1889. 


“ San Francisco Chronicle, Dec. 13, 1904, Aug. 4, Sept. 11, 1906. 
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wages were lower than would have been paid to white crews, and 
they gave willing and efficient service. From all available evidence, 
it may be said that the O. & O. was well served by its officers and 
crews. 

The number of first-class passengers carried in O. & O. steamers 
was comparatively small. According to the lists available, they 
ranged from thirty to sixty-eight in number. These were princi- 
pally missionaries, government representatives, naval officers, mer- 
chants, and tourists. The long passage was sometimes enlivened by 
the ingenuity of the passengers. On one voyage of the “Doric;’ in 
1906, they were a particularly jolly crowd, and there was a round 
of festivities aboard throughout the voyage. A favorite game on deck 
was “‘tag;’ at which the first officer so distinguished himself that he 
received as first prize a book, Extra Dry; or, Further Adventures on 
the Water Wagon.” 

In the steerage, provisions were made for Europeans as well as 
Orientals, although few of the former traveled in that way. During 
the first decade of service, the number of Asiatics carried to the 
United States by the O. & O. was sometimes over a thousand in a 
single ship. After the beginning of American restriction, they were 
fewer, and the number of Chinese traveling westbound was roughly 
equal to that eastbound. As late as 1895, however, seven hundred 
came to San Francisco in one steamer.® 

Far more important than passengers were the cargoes carried in 
the steamers of the O. & O. Income from freight carried from the 
Far East to the United States was over three times that from west- 
bound cargo, though the disparity in bulk was not so great. In the 
order of their importance as producers of revenue, the principal 
eastbound commodities were tea, silk, merchandise, rice, gunnies, 
sugar, and opium. Westbound, flour led by a large margin and was 
followed by treasure in the form of refined silver, Mexican dollars, 
and jewelry.“ 


“ Ibid., July 25, 1906. 


* Ibid., Aug. 1, 1875, July 28, 1897, May 1, 1898, Feb. 3, Nov. 7, 1901, Sept. 28, 1902; 
San Francisco Daily Alta California, June 30, 1875, May 8, June 18, 1882, Aug. 28, 1887, 
Aug. 2, 1888, Nov. 10, 1889. 


“The records available cover only the years 1881, 1882, and 1883, eastbound, and 
1881 to 1887 and 1893, westbound. 


(Footnote continued on following page) 
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The character of cargoes remained remarkably similar over the 
years. On her first voyage across the Pacific, in 1875, the “Belgic” 





Total freight charges paid on cargo carried eastbound from China and Japan to San 


$519,498.20 


Tons 
7164.44 
95545:31 

11,624.21 


601.40 
377-41 
2,714:55 


16.58 
22.67 


Francisco: 
IRON iccaats $530,218.31 Co ORO $545,407.68 POOR iciscess 
Principal commodities carried eastbound from China and Japan to San Francisco: 
Tea Pkgs. Freight 
BED 5 secs dinate bivinale ee orem isla se eNwre 191,538 $240,083.40 
MEME SS ton ocacateneraiennis ce eackiate ee uietoe A 302,057 250,383.04 
ols CIEE APES NE Sao a aT eae a She 188,998 189,050.49 
Silk Bales 
Merete Soiknes serie se Mega Soe ees 12,071 109,622.76 
BE o's SENS cen ws Oe Reais 12,660 70,673.32 
ND ie icncasitninedamaun neater 12,101 61,586.25 
Merchandise Pkgs 
RO irsrsit ss sie Sicdiod siaeaooanRscns 44,101 63,797.36 
MEER ote’ ctavh nie iecorahs dig atain sists isis latosleen 64,642 83,044.79 
RMR ii .caiis carmen eniounGe tans 69,421 79,111.00 
Rice 
o_O eae eee Re cera ce 298,266 68,167.42 
PEM db sSiayscatg ain ne RES ONS 389,190 59,254.92 
1 ere cater ee er ars 414,861 84,476.04 
Gunnies, largely from Calcutta, with some from Hong Kong 
° Pkgs. Freight 
REO s sisGiawiantien seam aneenee ness 4,703 $ 7,298.50 
J ESSEC IG Atm nae omer arera 11,542 46,994.39 
RR erases wnsa ego nine pao aes 7,793 37,173.00 
Sugar 
MME ecto dar nc eiisieinemneaaen aes 20,219 7,098.26 
NUMER sch oct wad aaseeiciommceMenne 10,597 2,829.15 
NOME brie Soxcxesy ss aestitsrecolee We oes vp RSI Ae 68,050 18,977.45 
Opium 
LOS eee ee oro eee rte 806 5,862.50 
BPR oS faren oe cy arid pact aarapYosi cea ernie 1,393 9,817.00 
oo ESR eo CE te ae SRC 1,814 14,774.50 


36.32 


Other commodities carried eastbound during 1881-83 were: bamboo, beans, china- 
ware, curios, coffee, ginger, indigo and gambier, hemp, lacquer, medicines, nut oil, pep- 
per, plants and trees, rattan, paper, quicksilver flasks, silkworm eggs, spices, shellac, 


tapioca and sago, tobacco, and treasure. 


Total freight charges paid on commodities carried westbound from San Francisco to 


Japan and China: 





$234,185.90 
125,009.27 


Freight 
$20,339.95 
24,984.36 
31,980.95 
32,855.97 
38,224.01 
45,185.20 
43,715.38 


MOD sisiaistter $176,047.67 WG Serisicls $166,085.86 OC cites es 
ERO 182,114.88 POOR sos wees 200,634.00 ae 
“ARES 163,914.45 J Sa aane 227,394.36 

Principal commodities carried westbound from San Francisco to Japan and China: 
Flour Tons Freight Treasure Value 

1 Rae 14,443 $ 96,309.88 Lc) ee $2,930,782.00 
MOR es i655 eile 14,083 52,521.88 Res hee 3,921,555-00 
IMB n onc cwiee 14,086 87,785.48 Se ee 4,764,292.62 
POS 655Sicorssce 13,054 92,437-22 A ee 4,859,382.42 
«ee 15,409 109,143.92 eo 6,833,788.00 
oo Ae 19,325 130,756.97 BI 0.6 5:05 7:774,167.27 
WMD rsectie rss care 19,827 140,410.00 OE 7,338,140.60 
| errs 16,098 65,904.30 CS Sar 3,877,121.00 


26,876.55 


(Footnote concluded on following page) 
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brought 15,840 packages of tea, 11,544 packages of merchandise, 
and 197 packages of silk.” In 1882 the “Coptic” carried into San 
Francisco a cargo consisting principally of tea, merchandise, rice, 
and silk, with smaller amounts of bamboo, beans, curios, coffee, 
medicines, nut oil, opium, pepper, quicksilver flasks, and sugar. The 
total freight money collected for this voyage was nearly $48,000.“ 
In November, 1899, the “Doric” brought 2,346 bales of raw silk, 
valued at more than $2,500,000—the largest silk shipment made to 
San Francisco up to that time.” In 1904 and 1905, her cargoes con- 
sisted principally of tea, silk, rice, gunnies, hemp, and tin.“ 
Westbound shipments were characterized by greater variety. 
Although flour and treasure were the greatest producers of revenue, 
the “Oceanic’”’s cargo on her twenty-fifth voyage, in May, 1881, in- 
cluded twenty-six different items, ranging from abalones to livestock 
and from clocks to old junk. The total freight income for this voy- 
age was $13,641." A cargo taken by the “San Pablo;’ in 1887, was 
very similar, though carriage charges paid amounted to only $9,450.” 
On June 21, 1888, the “Oceanic” cleared San Francisco for the 
Orient, carrying large amounts of flour, ginseng, treasure, and quick- 
silver, together with a small shipment of canned salmon for Hong 
Kong. The principal item on her manifest destined for Yokohama 





Other items carried westbound during 1881-87 and 1893 were: abalones, barley, pearl 
barley, beans and peas, beef and pork, beer, canned goods, clocks, corpses, fish, fish- 
bones, funguses, ginseng, green fruits, grain, groceries, hay, hoofs and horns, hops, 
ivory, leather, liquors, livestock, lumber, machinery, medicines, melon seed, merchan- 
dise, oats, oil, old glass, old junk, old metal, paint, potatoes, quicksilver, rubber goods, 
seaweed, shark fins, shrimps, shrimp shells, sinews, soap, vegetables, and wheat. 

The foregoing statistics were compiled from the following O. & O. MSS in the Hunt- 
ington Library: “Statistics, 1881 to 1883 [westbound cargoes], P.M. S. S. Co’’; “Statistics, 
Outward, 1884 [to 1887], PR M. S. S. Co’; “Outward Statistics, O. & O. S. S. Co., China 
Line [1893]”; and “Statistics [eastbound cargoes], 1881, 1882, 1883, PM. S. S. Co.’ (Here- 
inafter cited as O. & O., “Statistics; with an indication whether for eastbound or west- 
bound cargoes, and with date of volume.) 

© San Francisco Chronicle, Aug. 1, 1875. 

“0. & O., “Statistics” eastbound, 1881-83, passim. 

** San Francisco Chronicle, Nov. 7, 1899. 

‘S Tbid., Aug. 7, 1904, June 21, 1905. 

“ O. & O., “Statistics; westbound, 1881-83, passim. 

® Tbid., 1884-87, passim. 
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was sugar, with smaller amounts of tobacco, flour, leather, and wine." 
In character and amount, the freight carried to the Far East by 
O. & O. steamers remained much the same for the remainder of the 
century.” These were the cargoes, passing regularly back and forth 
across the Pacific, which made the line a paying concern. 

The profits which the O. & O. produced for its backers were an 
unexpected element in its operation. President Stanford testified 
before the Pacific Railway Commission that losses of $100,000 a 
year by the O. & O. had been anticipated. “We thought that if we 
did not lose more than that we could afford it’ He went on to say, 
however, that business had been “very fair” and that the company 
had “paid nicely” since its organization.” At the same time, Charles 
Francis Adams stated that the line had been a source of profit.” 
Dividends were first declared in July, 1878, while the forty-sixth and 
last was paid in June, 1900. They were fairly regular, the highest 
being in 1887, when 6 per cent was paid on the capital stock. Over 
the whole period, they amounted, in all, to $40 on each $100 share. 
The actual profits of the stockholders were considerably greater 
than these figures would indicate, however, since only $3 was actu- 
ally ever paid in on each share. On this basis, the return was 200 
per cent in 1887, while it averaged higher than 60 per cent for the 
whole period.” 

After 1900 the operations of the O. & O. moved toward a close. 
Its original purpose had long since been achieved, and its virtual 
union with the Pacific Mail was signalized by the election of R. P. 
Schwerin, already vice-president and general manager of the Pacific 
Mail, to the presidency of the O. & O. The Pacific Mail added four 
new steamers in quick succession after the turn of the century: the 
‘Korea,’ “Siberia,’ “Manchuria,’ and ‘Mongolia’ They completely 
outclassed the O. & O. ships, which were too old and small to be 
suitable running mates for them. On December 13, 1904, the 

®t San Francisco Daily Alta California, June 22, 1888. 


*O. & O., “Statistics” westbound, 1893, passim. On voyage No. 39, Sept. 21, 1893, the 
“Belgic” carried 30 different commodities, from which the freight income was $11,060.29. 
(San Francisco Chronicle, July 28, 1897.) 


® U.S. Pac. Ry. Com., p. 2924. 
* Tbid., p. 83. 
=O. & O., “Minutes;’ passim, esp. pp. 91, 92, 94, 95, 96, 97. 
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“Gaelic” sailed through the Golden Gate on her last voyage to the 
Orient. 


Whether the old liner is to be laid up or sold at Hongkong, or proceed 
on her way to Liverpool, she has made her last voyage to this city, and 
her final going occasions regret among the oldtimers, for the Gaelic has 
been a good and lucky ship. Many times over she had paid for herself. 
But the great modern liners have crowded her off the route, and the 
Gaelic, despite her remaining good points, must give way.” 


In the summer of 1906 the “Coptic” and “Doric” were sold by the 
White Star Line to the Pacific Mail, just as the O. & O. was with- 
drawing them from service, preparatory to returning them to Eng- 
land. The two steamers were operated in an intermediate service 
by the Pacific Mail, their names being changed in 1907 to “Persia” 
and ‘‘Asia:’ Curiously enough, advertisements for the O. & O. con- 
tinued to appear in the San Francisco press until the summer of 
1908, although two years had passed since the White Star burgee at 
the mizzen of the “Doric” had been replaced by the red, white, and 
blue of the Pacific Mail.” On July 23, 1908, two days before the final 
advertisement was published, a meeting of the board of directors of 
the O. & O. was called; none of the members was present.” It was 
the last official gesture of the company. 

The Occidental and Oriental Steamship Company was a success. 
It was founded as a “fighting line” to bring the Pacific Mail to the 
terms of the transcontinental railroads. This purpose was achieved 
before its first steamer crossed the Pacific. In the ensuing years, it 
insured for the railroads the arrangements for through service which 
they desired. At the same time, it made splendid profits for its finan- 
cial backers. Finally, it ran noble ships well, and developed an en- 
viable tradition of faithful and effective service across the North 
Pacific. 

* San Francisco Chronicle, Dec. 13, 1904. 


* Ibid., June 28, July 27, Aug. 2, 4, 26, Sept. 8, Oct. 21, 31, 1906, June 11, 12, 1907, 
July 25, Sept. g, 1908. 
*O.& O. “Minutes; p. 233. 














Notes and Documents 


Dr. Johnson and the Hereford Infirmary 


— ANOTHER obscure bit of Johnsonian prose has now been 
identified, more than a hundred and fifty years after its original 
publication, is hardly a startling announcement today, when many 
a devoted Johnsonian is faint with the burden of the new materials 
he has been asked to carry since the discoveries at Malahide Castle 
and Fettercairn House. But one’s interest increases when a study of 
the whole problem reveals that Dr. Johnson took an active part in 
the establishment of an early provincial hospital, or infirmary, that 
is still continuing its long record of usefulness in the west of Eng- 
land. Furthermore, this benevolent action by Dr. Johnson appears 
to be his only association with Herefordshire. 

The hint which prompted the search is slight but reliable. At one 
time or another Mrs. Thrale learned many things about Johnson 
which she jotted down among her memoranda. Thraliana, now in 
the Huntington Library, contains a list’ of miscellaneous writings 
by Johnson; Mrs. Thrale adds that he had undoubtedly written 
other things and implies that she can guess at some of them, but she 
emphasizes the fact that she is sure of the items in her list. Many 
of them were known to Boswell and have long been included in 
the canon, though in some cases it is reassuring to find that Mrs. 
Thrale’s evidence supports a long-established belief. Other items 
in the list suggest entirely new fields for research and conjecture. 
Mrs. Thrale says that Johnson wrote sermons for Strahan and Her- 
vey; the Sermons left for publication by John Taylor have long been 
accepted as Johnson’s, but it was only in 1938 that Dr. Powell, acting 
on the hint supplied by Mrs. Thrale, discovered a Johnsonian ser- 
mon published in 1745 by the Rev. Henry Hervey Aston. 

Another entry in Mrs. Thrale’s list prompted the investigation 
that the present note records. She says that Johnson wrote a project 
for an infirmary at Hereford. Although Boswell remarks, under the 


*P. 81 of the second volume, at the end of the year 1777. 
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year 1760, that Johnson’s introduction to the Proceedings of the 
Committee for cloathing the French Prisoners was ‘one of the many 
proofs that he was ever awake to the calls of humanity,’ no one but 
Mrs. Thrale seems to have known that Johnson contributed actively 
to the plans for the new hospital at Hereford. At this point, perhaps, 
the suggestion of the preceding paragraph, that Mrs. ‘Thrale’s evi- 
dence is reliable, ought to be repeated. So far as present knowledge 
can ascertain, her list contains no errors. Furthermore, she appar- 
ently made these entries in 1777 or 1778, and the infirmary at Here- 
ford was established in 1776, so that she must have been writing only 
a few years after Dr. Johnson had furnished his essay. 

Other evidence of Johnson’s association with the infirmary is 
slight, but perhaps sufficient. In a letter to Mrs. Thrale, May 22, 
1775, Johnson says: “Dr. Talbot, which I think I never told you, has 
given five hundred pounds to the future infirmary:’ And in an un- 
published diary in the Bodleian Library, Johnson notes, November 
21, 1782, “Dr. Talbot's letter’’ These references are significant be- 
cause Dr. Thomas ‘Talbot was the initiator and chief supporter of 
the plan for an infirmary at Hereford, and, when one learns that 
Johnson and Dr. Talbot were known to one another, at least by let- 
ter, the probability develops that Johnson’s ‘Project for an Infir- 
mary” was communicated to the public by Dr. Talbot. In other 
words, an investigation of Dr. Talbot’s career seems to be a sensible 
beginning in the search for Johnson’s lost “Project?” 

Thomas Talbot entered Oxford a year after Johnson did, was a 
member of Exeter College, and took his degree in 1732. He received 
a master’s degree at King’s College, Cambridge, in 1736, and Peter- 
house made him a Doctor of Divinity in 1764. He was for many years 
Rector of Ullingswick, a small country parish some miles northeast 
of Hereford. At his death, in 1788, he left his property to his first 
cousins (or their descendants) in equal shares. That his property 
was considerable is evident from his bequest of £200 to his servant 
maid, as well as from his initial gift of £500 to the projected infir- 
mary, in 1774. 

In 1763 Dr. Talbot published A Proposal for erecting an infirmary 
at Hereford, and in 1764 he continued his campaign in An Address 
to the inhabitants of Herefordshire, to excite them to be liberal 
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benefactors to their intended infirmary. But little was done, appar- 
ently, during the next ten years. In October, 1774, Dr. Talbot pub- 
lished a vigorous reminder, his Address to the nobility, gentry, and 
clergy of the county of Hereford. A few weeks later he subscribed 
£500 to the cause, and other contributors began to give smaller 
amounts; a committee was appointed and rules were drawn up; in 
November, 1775, the Earl of Oxford gave a site on the river; and in 
March, 1776, the new infirmary was opened to patients. 

In a search for Dr. Johnson’s part in the establishment of this 
charity, we are hampered by the loss of contemporary records: it 
appears from Dr. ‘Talbot's will that his own books and papers were 
either scattered or destroyed, and the Infirmary itself has no records 
earlier than the minutes of 1791. Buta file of the British Chronicle, 
or Pughs Hereford Journal is preserved in the public library at 
Hereford, and copies of the rare reprint (1774) of Dr. Talbot’s three 
essays survive in the Bodleian Library and elsewhere. 

We have not found the first form of Johnson’s essay, but it is the 
purpose of this note to urge that part, not all, of Dr. Talbot’s third 
address is unmistakably by Johnson. Such assistance, representing 
arevision of Dr. Talbot’s preliminary draft, is so thoroughly in keep- 
ing with Johnson’s practice that we have no hesitation in suggest- 
ing that he contributed parts of an essay signed by another man. 
Furthermore, this essay by Dr. Talbot, even though it is his third 
communication on the subject, is essentially a proposal or project 
addressed to the charitable citizens of Herefordshire. Probably John- 
son read Dr. Talbot’s draft, making minor alterations or additions, 
and incorporating at least four paragraphs which are clearly not in 
Dr. Talbot’s style.’ Apart from style, the strictures on luxury, which 

* Two typical paragraphs by Dr. Talbot are here appended, to allow the reader to 
judge of the contrast for himself. The first selection is the third paragraph of the first 
address, 1763; the second, from the address of 1764, is likewise the third paragraph. 

“The poor, in all ordinary and common cases, are provided for by Acts of Parliament, 
and officers appointed in every parish to take care of them. But no method hath been 
yet found out by the Legislature, to extend the public relief to numerous occasional 
objects of charity, who are disabled from making any provision for themselves and 
families, by long and painful distempers, or sudden and grievous accidents; and who, 
as they are not, and cannot be supplied by the Parish Officers, with such assistances as 
are absolutely necessary to their cure, must often inevitably perish without some far- 


ther relief. They have the misfortune to be too necessitous to supply themselves, and 
yet not indigent enough to be taken on the parish; and are therefore too generally left 
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are opposed to Johnson’s known opinions, prove that Johnson was 
not responsible for the whole essay, however much he may have 
revised it. 

Fortunately, this third address, incorporating Johnson’s revisions, 
can be dated precisely. In the Hereford Journal, October 13, 1774, 
a communication tells about the Mayor’s Feast, on October 3, at 
which a printed paper that was distributed recommended “‘to the 
Gentlemen of Herefordshire the erecting of a County Infirmary.’ On 
that occasion, the Hon. Thomas Harley praised the address “‘as con- 
taining the thoughts of a Gentleman of known goodness and piety, 
whose compassion for the distresses of the poor labouring under 
bodily infirmities, had led him to turn his thoughts toward raising 
a fund for instituting and supporting an infirmary’ It seems clear 
that this “printed paper” was the first edition of Dr. Talbot’s third ad- 
dress, and, although we have not found a copy, probably copies still 
lurk in more than one private house in Herefordshire. In the Here- 
ford Journal, October 20, 1774, the Address (signed “T. T-’”) is re- 
printed. The putative third edition, in the small volume from which 
the text is here reprinted, was probably published late in the au- 
tumn. It seems wise to reprint the whole essay, in order to allow 
more careful study of this new claimant for a place in the Johnson- 





to languish in affliction, without any benevolent hand to afford them the necessaries 
they want; or to suffer through the wretched quackery of ignorant people; who, by 
pretending to cure, often destroy them, or by rash and unskilful applications increase 
their disorders, and leave them more miserable than they found them?’ 

“The poor of any nation are a very valuable part of it, and absolutely necessary to 
make riches themselves of any real use to the possessors of them. Without their labour 
our lands will be uncultivated, and all our fruitful fields become as barren and deso- 
late as the sandy desart. Our flocks and herds will diminish, without their care, and 
the various sources of our plenty soon fail, and leave us destitute and wretched. The 
temples of our God, the palaces of our nobles, the stately dwellings of the rich, all our 
public edifices, which proclaim the wealth and grandeur of the kingdom, will sink 
under their own ruins, and can never be restored, unless the hands of the industrious 
poor be employed in these important and necessary services. "Tis to them we must 
be indebted for the pomp, the grandeur, the elegancies, and great conveniences of 
life. They are the supply of our armies, the resources of our fleets, the security of our 
commerce, and essential to the preservation and success of all our various manufac- 
tures and trades. They are, in a word, the strength and safety of kingdoms, and de- 
serve, in a private and publick view, all the friendly attention that can be shewn them, 
to prevent their distresses, or provide them with all the helps which are necessary to 
relieve and recover them?’ 
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ian canon. We have italicized the four paragraphs which we suggest 
as the Johnsonian part of the “Project for an Infirmary at Hereford’’ 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 

SoME years have now elapsed, since I did myself the honour of address- 
ing you on the subject of a County INFIRMARY; in consequence of which 
subscriptions were solicited to carry the design into execution: but the 
proposal, from perhaps the unfavourable circumstances of the time in 
which it was made, did not then succeed. It will however be recorded in 
the grateful memory of the poor of this county, that certain Gentlemen 
testified their approbation of this benevolent scheme, proposing ample 
contributions; and that the Lord Bishop of the diocese not only recom- 
mended it by a circular letter to his Clergy, but so zealously interested 
himself in it as to open books in his own house, for the accomodation 
of those, who should be inclined to enter their names as contributors. 

THIS was then thought a good omen; and as his Lordship and those 
gentlemen are, ’tis hoped, / still living, there is no reason to doubt their 
concurrence in continuing to encourage a proposal, the ill success of 
which hitherto is imputed more to accidental causes than to any want 
of humanity or benevolence in the more wealthy inhabitants of Here- 
fordshire:—a proposal which deliberation has adopted, and experience 
approved in almost every other county; and which all the maxims of 
wisdom, and all the duties of charity conspire to recommend. 

To enumerate the various claims which intitle the Industrious Poor 
to our sympathy and compassion—to recount the advantages arising from 
their labour, or the hardships to which the most zealous and active be- 
nevolence must for ever leave them exposed—to represent the reasonable- 
ness of expecting, that they who contribute to render riches the means 
of ease and pleasure to those who possess them, should from the same 
source derive some mitigation of their own miseries; or to declare with 
what solemnity Religion enforces the duty of alleviating the sorrows of 
the afflicted, would be only repeating what has been often urged, and 
asserting what is generally acknowledged. 

THE case of the Poor is at all times sufficiently mortifying. In recom- 
pence for the fatigues of toil, and the badges of servitude, they enjoy 
not any exemption from the other evils of life. They are subject, in com- 
mon with their superiors, to the diseases and maladies of human nature, 
and are besides exposed to many casual injuries incident to their humble 
and dependant condition. Meanly lodged, barely cloathed and coarsely 
fed, they must endure the inclemencies of the varying seasons: they must 
work in the sun and travel in the storm, be violently heated and sud- 
denly chilled. Many of their trades are unwholesome; and many kinds 
of labour dangerous. These gradually impair their constitution, and 
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expose them to various maladies and disasters: and having consumed 
their little savings on ignorant pretenders to the healing art, they are 
consigned over to a parish-workhouse; in / which, it is to be feared, suf. 
ficient care is seldom taken to restore the health, or secure the cleanli- 
ness and quiet of the wretched inhabitants. 

Let me here intreat the rich and prosperous to reflect a moment on 
this desolate and deplorable condition of so many of their Fellow-crea- 
tures and Fellow-Christians. Sickness, Sirs, is of itself a burthen heavy 
enough, though you languish upon beds of down, and have all the relief 
you can derive from the skill of physicians, the attendance of servants 
and friends, with every other additional accomodation which the most 
plentiful fortune can procure. What then must it be to bear all this, and 
perhaps more than this, in the want of all things! What must it be for a 
person, who perhaps found it hard enough to live, when he was in all 
the vigour of nature, to see himself, while under languor, pain and sick- 
ness, destitute of medicines, destitute of attendance, destitute of con- 
venient food and lodging! Who, that hath the feelings of a man, must 
not pity, and wish to relieve such an object! And, in what way can he be 
so effectually relieved as in that here proposed? An infirmary is immedi- 
ate relief. It takes off a load of anxiety from the oppressed spirit of the 
patient, alleviates the sorrows of his distressed family, and is said to af- 
ford an entire cure to Nine hundred out of a Thousand; one half of 
whom might otherwise have perished for want of timely and proper 
assistance. 

As an honourable and reverend Author observes, “Pain blended with 
poverty, fractured limbs, ulcerated wounds, complicated complaints, 
and several lingering disorders to which the lower and laborious parts 
of the human species are, by their situation, more particularly subject, 
have often solicited relief; but, solicited in vain till these institutions 
were formed.—And all the cures, which Sagacity improved by Learning 
and Experience can effect, are wrought in them. And, if a Civic Crown 
was the reward given by a much celebrated and political people to a 
person rescuing a single citizen from impending danger, what is not due 
to the founders / and supporters of these houses of mercy, and to the 
physicians and surgeons who voluntarily attend them, and, by a virtuous 
application of their natural and acquired powers, rescue their afflicted 
brethren from misery, or the grave!” 

I aM aware that some benevolent establishments have been objected 
to, as unpropitious to the industry and frugality of the common people; 
and speculatists, who never tasted the bitter cup of adversity, have been 
lavish of their censures on the day-labourer and manufacturer, as im- 
provident and wasteful: and they have for many years been circulating 
reports on this head, which, however designed, can have no other tend- 
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ency than to extinguish compassion, and to enervate the kind hand of 
Charity. 

Wirt what plausibility such accusations might have been urged half 
a century ago, is not for me to determine. But, if there ever was a time, 
when the labouring husbandman and mechanic had it in their power to 
lay up part of their wages, that time is no more. The price of every thing, 
by which life is supported, hath risen by an increase so great and so rapid, 
as not to leave to the poor any scope for the operation of frugality. The 
labourer cannot now, with his utmost industry, earn daily bread for his 
family. Let the humane and benevolent then judge, what provision he 
is able to make for the misfortunes of to-morrow. 

Tuis great and rapid advance of our markets is too notorious to want 
any formal proof: but it may possibly startle some young house-keepers 
to be informed, that the average-price of the necessaries of life is almost 
doubled within the last sixteen or twenty years. 

To balance the increased expence necessary for the support of the poor 
labourer and his family, what advance has been made in his wages? 
The husbandman who formerly worked for Tenpence a day, has now, 
on some farms, a Shilling. So that while his expence is increased near 
one half, his wages are advanced only a sixth part. / 

THE equity of this treatment may admit of some doubt.—But I sup- 
pose the hardship is considered as temporary, to which the next year of 
plenty will put an end; and which ought therefore to be borne with 
patience, as part of the casual calamities of life. 

No one would rejoice more than the Author of this Address, to find 
such a supposition well grounded. But it is to be feared, that Scarcity 
is the least cause of the evil complained of. There are other causes, in the 
opinion of persons skilled in these matters, far more formidable and 
permanent—causes which they suppose will continue to operate as long 
as the existence of the National Debt, and of that Opulence, with which 
Wars and Commerce have already supplied, and may still more exuber- 
antly supply great numbers of our individuals, to the increase of luxury, 
the bane of the greatest and most flourishing empires. Be this as it may, 
there is no prospect at present of seeing the price of provisions reduced 
to the standard of former years. And since the hardships of the poor are 
universally admitted, it is surely our duty to give them every relief which 
Providence puts into our power, and not to suffer disaster and malady 
to overwhelm those of our fellow-creatures, whom even health and vig- 
our can but barely sustain. 

I HAVE already in this address suggested my opinion of parochial 
workhouses. I mean not to blame the managers of those legal institu- 
tions. The radical cure for their defects or irregularities is only to be 
expected from the wisdom which formed them. "Tis certain, however, 
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that in their best state, they cannot supercede the utility or necessity of 
a public Infirmary; since it is beyond the power of any country parish, to 
provide suitable and sufficient accomodation for its sick and maimed 
poor: or if this were attainable, proper advice would still be wanting. 
A skilful surgeon or physician is not to be found in every parish; and 
when their residence is distant, it is not to be expected they should give 
due attendance to a poor patient. / Upon this principle the most viru- 
lent declaimers against modern charities very frankly allow, that hospi- 
tals for the sick and lame are necessary. 

Ir is, moreover, expedient to have a variety of disorders collected to- 
gether, for the instruction of young students; who, by attending the 
practice of learned and experienced physicians and surgeons, in such hos- 
pitals, gain more knowledge in a few months than by private business 
can be obtained in several years; whereby many useful and important 
lives are preserved to the community. These foundations therefore are 
necessary in a political view. 

THERE is not in short any kind of charity hitherto devised by the be- 
nevolent Public, which does in the least supercede the necessity of that 
here recommended: nor do the objections urged against other charitable 
foundations militate against this. An Infirmary is not a nursery of idle- 
ness, nor a harbour for pride; it gives no shelter to the lazy, nor encour- 
agement to the vicious. Its benefactions must be wanted before they are 
obtained, nor can they be enjoyed any longer than they are wanted. Dis- 
eases cannot often be feigned; and the medical regimen of an Infirmary 
will scarce tempt any person to feign them. Wounds and fractures are 
always visible; nor is the cure, when a cure is wrought, less apparent than 
the disease. No patients therefore will be admitted into such houses of 
mercy without sufficient cause; and none, when the cause is removed, 
will be suffered to remain. He who entered diseased and spiritless is sent 
away vigorous and chearful: the father is restored to his family, and the 
labourer to the publick. 

THE only question then is, How shall an Infirmary—the utility, expedi- 
ency and necessity of which are beyond all doubt—How shall such an 
asylum for the diseased poor be established among us? I answer, By the 
same means that the like establishments have taken place throughout the 
nation. Let our Representatives in parliament (who are wished to be ac- 
tive in promoting such an institution), or any other gentlemen of rank 
and pro / perty, take the lead in a generous subscription; and I doubt not 
but it will be followed by the whole county. Many fervent prayers will 
daily be offered up to heaven for the success of this benevolent design; 
and many generous souls among both clergy and laity are waiting the 
opportunity of contributing to its success. If it fails, it must be for want 
of a Patron among the Noble and Opulent. That this should be the 
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obstacle, God forbid! I have too good an opinion, of the Nobility and 
Gentry of this county, to suppose, that they are less humane, less bounti- 
ful, or less disposed to alleviate the sufferings of their fellow-creatures 
and fellow-christians than gentlemen of the same rank and fortune in 
other parts of the kingdom. 

Ir it be yet urged—and it is the only plausible objection which can be 
urged,—That Herefordshire being less extensive, less populous, and less 
affluent than some of the neighbouring counties, it cannot so well bear 
the expence of the proposed institution; the answer is obvious. Erect or 
hire a building proportionable to your number and circumstances; and 
make a fair trial of the event. To be discouraged from undertaking any 
work of faith or labour of love by imaginary difficulties is unworthy a 
rational, an immortal being. The duty we owe to God and our species 
is, to improve the present moment, and to do all the good in our power. 
Every worthy man therefore must feel his heart glow with ardent wishes 
for the success of this charitable proposal: and every gentleman, who 
owes obligations to this county, will be inexcusable, if he does not exert 
himself with zeal and activity to promote it. 


My Lorps AND GENTLEMEN, 


I HUMBLY take my leave with earnest prayer, that the GREAT PATRON 
of the Poor and Afflicted may open your hearts to consider their dis- 
tresses, / and that he may reward every person who shall contribute to 
their relief, with health, prosperity and peace in this life, and with 
honour, glory, and immortality in that, where the inhabitant shall not 
say, I am sick. Isat. xxxiii. ver. 24. TT 


E. L. McApaM, Jr. 
A. T: Hazen 








































Friends of the Huntington Library 


Notes and News 


The directors of the Friends of the Huntington Library have passed 
the following resolution: 


Whereas our first president and fellow director, Henry O. Wheeler, 
died on October 11, 1939, and it is the desire of the board of direc- 
tors to bear testimony to his great worth in this organization; and 


Whereas, through the generous use of his time and his splendid ef- 
forts and enthusiasm, his love of books and of the spiritual values 
in life, he has contributed immeasurably to the success of the Friends 
of the Huntington Library; 


Row, Therefore, Be It Resolved: That this board of directors 
wishes to record its great loss and the conviction that if ever any 
man be irreplaceable to an organization, Henry O. Wheeler was 
such a man. 


Be st Further Resolved: That this resolution be spread upon the 
minutes of the Friends of the Huntington Library, and that a copy 
thereof, signed by the secretary, be sent to Mrs. Wheeler. 


The Friends of the Huntington Library, as of January 31, 1940, 
number 710. 


Desiderata 
Four lists of different types of desiderata are given below. The first, 
the writings of Henry Fielding, the great novelist, is in some ways 
very typical. The Huntington Library has a very fine representation 
of first editions, but lacks modern working copies. The Library has 
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no good modern edition of the collected works and no edition of 
the collected novels. Fielding’s contributions to periodicals and 
editions of selections from his writings are here ignored. In view 
of the large number of editions of the separate items in a Fielding 
bibliography, to specify the Library’s holdings has proved much 
shorter than to list what it does not have. Items included in Field- 
ing’s Works are not listed under the separate titles. Gifts of any 
edition of any of Fielding’s writings not in the Library will be very 
welcome, and offers to pay for photostats of the rarer items will be 
much appreciated. The second list is of Americana. The third is of 
English periodicals. The fourth is of the collected works of French 
authors. In the last list the titles and editions the Library would like 
are indicated, but other editions may be acceptable. 


HENRY FIELDING 
The Library needs later editions of the following: 
Amelia, 1752 (1st ed.), 1780 (in Novelist’s Magazine), 1832 (Cruikshank) 
Apology for Shamela Andrews, 1741 (ist ed.), 1926 
Author’s Farce, 1730 (1st ed.), 1730 (2d ed.) 
Charge to the Grand Jury, 1749 (ist ed.) 
Clear State of the Case of Elizabeth Canning, 1753 (1st ed.), 1753 (2d ed.) 
Coffee-House Politician, 1730 (2d ed. of Rape upon Rape) 
Compleat and Authentic History of the Late Rebellion, 1747 (1st ed.) 
Covent-Garden Tragedy, 1732 (1st ed.) 
Debauchees, 1746 (2d ed. of Old Debauchees) 
Dialogue between Alexander and Diogenes, 1743 (in Miscellanies) 
Dialogue between the Devil and the Pretender, 1745 (1st ed.) 
Don Quixote in England, 1734 (1st ed.), 1754 
Enquiry into Causes of Increase of Robbers, 1751 (1st ed.), 1751 (2d ed.) 
Epilogue (to Charles Bodens’ Modish Couple), 1732 (ist ed.) 
Epilogue (to Charles Johnson’s Caelia), 1733 (ist ed.) 
Essay on Knowledge, 1743 (in Miscellanies) 
Essay on Nothing, 1743 (in Miscellanies), 1783 (in Isaac Reed’s Repository) 
Eurydice, 1743 (in Miscellanies) 
Eurydice Hiss’d [1737?] (in Historical Register) 
Examples of Interposition of Providence, 1752 (1st ed.) 
Extempore, 1743 (in Miscellanies) 
Fathers, 1778 (ist ed.) 
Female Husband, 1746 (ist ed.) 
First Olynthiac of Demosthenes, 1743 (in Miscellanies) 
Full Vindication of the Dutchess of Marlborough, 1742 (1st ed.) 
Genuine Grub-Street Opera, 1731 (see Welsh Opera) 
Grub-Street Opera, 1731 (see Welsh Opera) 
Historical Register for 1736 [1737?] (2d ed.; 48 pp.), 1741 
History of Joseph Andrews, 1742 (1st ed.), 1780 (in Novelist’s Magazine), 1793 (in Cook’s 
Selected British Novels), 1805 (Edinburgh), 1810 (in Barbauld’s British Novelists), 
1832 (Cruikshank), 1929, 1931 (Boston) 
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History of the Present Rebellion in Scotland, 1934 (reprint) 

History of Tom Jones, 1749 (ist ed.), 1749 (2d ed.), 1750 (4th ed.), 1810 (in Barbauld’s 
British Novelists), 1831 (in Novelist’s Library) 

Increase of Robbers (see Enquiry into Causes of . . .) 

Interlude between Jupiter, Juno, Apollo, 1743 (in Miscellanies) 

Intriguing Chambermaid, 1734 (ist ed.), 1750, 1790 (alteration) 

Journal of a Voyage to Lisbon, 1755 (ast ed.), 1755 [2d ed.], 1892, 1902 (Cambridge, 
Mass.) 

Journey from This World to the Next, 1743 (in Miscellanies) 

Letter to Sir Robert Walpole, 1743 (in Miscellanies), 1766 and 1770 (in Robert Dods- 
ley’s Collection of Poems by Several Hands) 

Letter Writers, 1731 (1st ed.), 1750 

Life of Jonathan Wild, 1743 (in Miscellanies), 1754 (1st separate ed.) 

Lottery, 1732 (1st ed.), 1732 (2d ed.), 1732 (3d ed.) 

Love in Several Masques, 1728 (1st ed.) 

Masquerade, 1731 (in Grub-Street Opera), 1750 (in Miscellaneous Works of Dr. Arbuth- 
not [Glasgow]) 

Miscellanies, 1743 (ist ed.), 1743 (2d ed.) 

Miser, 1733 (1st ed.), 1744 (2d ed.), 1748 (adaptation?), 1766 (in Bell’s British Theatre), 


1792 (alteration?), 1792 (in Bell’s British Theatre), 1821 (in Oxberry’s New English 
Drama) 


Miss Lucy in Town, 1742 (1st ed.) 

Mock Doctor; or, Dumb Lady Cur’d, 1732 (1st ed.), 1732 (2d ed.), 1742 (3d ed.), 1809 and 
1815 (in Inchbald’s Collection of Farces) 

Modern Husband, 1732 (1st ed.) 

Of Remedy of Affliction, 1743 (in Miscellanies) 

Of True Greatness, 1743 (in Miscellanies) 

Old Debauchees (later title, Debauchees), 1732 (1st ed.), 1746 (Debauchees), 1762 (De- 
bauchees) 

Old Man Taught Wisdom (or Virgin Unmask’d), 1735 (1st ed.), 1742 (gd ed.), 1787 (Vir- 
gin Unmask’d) 

TH2 OMHPOY VEPNON-IAAOZ., .. Vernon-iad, 1741 (ist ed.) 

Opposition, 1742 (1st ed.) 

Pasquin, 1736 (1st ed.), 1740 (2d ed.) 

Philosophical Transactions, 1743 (in Misceilanies) 

Plain Truth, 1743 (in Miscellanies), 1766 and 1770 (in Robert Dodsley’s Collection of 
Poems by Several Hands) 

Plutus, 1742 (1st ed.) 

Preface (in Sarah Fielding’s Adventures of David Simple), 1744 (1st ed.) 

Preface and Four Letters (in Sarah Fielding’s Familiar Letters), 1747 (1st ed.) 

Prologue (in George Lillo’s Fatal Curiosity), 1737 (ist ed.), 1796 (in Bell’s British 
Theatre) 

Proposal for Making Provision for the Poor, 1753 (1st ed.) 

Rape upon Rape, 1730 (1st ed.), 1730 (2d ed.; title, Coffee-House Politician) 

Roast Beef of Old England (?1st separate issue, n.d.) 

Serious Address to the People of Great Britain, 1745 (ist ed.) 

Some Papers to Read before the Royal Society, 1743 (in Miscellanies) 

Temple Beau, 1730 (1st ed.) 

To the Author of the Gazette of May 7, 1737 (in London Magazine, May, 1737) 

Tom Thumb, 1730 (ist ed.), 1730, 1809 (altered, in Inchbald’s Collection of Farces) 

Tragedy of Tragedies, 1731 (ist ed.), 1737 (3d ed.) 

Treatise of the Office of Constable, 1762 (new ed.; in Sir John Fielding’s Extracts from 
Penal Laws) 
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True State of the Case of Penlez, 1749 (ist ed.), 1749 

Tumble-down Dick, 1736 (1st ed.), 1744, 1808 (Boston) 

Universal Gallant, 1735 (ist ed.) 

Virgin Unmask’d (see Old Man Taught Wisdom) 

Voyage to Lisbon (see Journal of a Voyage to Lisbon) 

Wedding Day, 1743 (1st ed.), 1743 (in Miscellanies) 

Welsh Opera, 1731, 1731 (title, Genuine Grub-Street Opera), 1731 (title, Grub-Street 
Opera) 

Works. Arthur Murphy, 1762 

—— Edmund Gosse, 1899 

Dramatic Works (Collected), 1755 


The Library has no edition of any of the following, and needs them: 


Crisis, a Sermon 

Dialogue between a Gentleman and an Alderman 

Important Triflers 

Lover’s Assistant (see Ovid’s Art of Love) 

Ovid’s Art of Love Paraphrased 

Plan for the Universal Register Office 

Proper Answer to Late Scurrilous Libel 

Stultus versus Sapientem 

To Dramaticus 

To the Author of the Daily Post 

Works. Alexander Chalmers, James P. Browne, Thomas Roscoe, Leslie Stephen, G. E. 
Saintsbury, William E. Henley, G. H. Maynadier 


AMERICANA 


Arthur McEwan’s Letter, Vol. III, No. 1, Apr. 6, 1895 (2d Ser.). San Francisco, 1895 
Browne, John Ross. Letter... Relation to the Proposed Site of Lower Berkeley and 
Oakland. San Francisco, 1870 

California county histories: 

Bledsoe, A. 'T. History of Del Norte County. Eureka, 1881 

Cox, I. Annals of Trinity County. San Francisco, 1858 

Historical Atlas of Alameda County. Oakland: Thompson & West, 1881 

History of Butte County. Oakland: Thompson & West, 1877 

History of Fresno County. San Francisco: Elliott, 1881 

History of Humboldt County. San Francisco: Elliott, 1881 

History of Kern County. San Francisco: Elliott, 1883 

History of Monterey County. San Francisco: Elliott, 1881 

History of San Benito County. San Francisco: Elliott & More, 1881 

History of San Joaquin County. Oakland: Thompson & West, 1879 

History of San Mateo County. San Francisco: Alley, 1883 

History of Santa Cruz County. San Francisco, 1879 

History of Stanislaus County. San Francisco: Elliott, 1881 

History of Sutter County. Oakland: Thompson & West, 1879 

History of Tuolumne County. San Francisco: Alley, 1882 

Illustrated History of San Mateo County. San Francisco: Moore & DePue, 1878 


Illustrated Map of Napa County ... with Historical Sketch. Oakland: Smith & EI- 


liott, 1879 
Illustrations of Contra Costa County. Oakland: Smith & Elliott, 1878 
Wells, H. L. History of Butte County. San Francisco, 1882 
Wells, H. L. History of Siskiyou County. Oakland: Thompson & West, 1881 
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Denny, J. O., ed. The Bar Association of San Francisco; . . . San Francisco, 1923 

Essays in the Constitutional History of the United States, 1775-1789,..., ed. by J. E 
Jameson. Boston, 1889 

Hammond, James H. Selections from the Letters and Speeches of . .. New York, 1866 

Lang, Ossian H. Horace Mann, . .. New York, 1893 

Los Angeles. Revised Ordinances of the City. 1855 

Pacific Electric Magazine (or P. E. Topics). Vol. I, Nos. 2, 6; Vol. II, Nos. 3-6; Vols. III, 
IV, V, VI. Los Angeles, 1906-8 

Peters, Harry T. Currier and Ives. Vol. I. New York, 1929 

Sacramento. Charter and Ordinances. Comp. by D. J. Thomas. 1856 

Sheppard, Eric W. Bedford Forrest, . .. New York, 1930 

Timberlake, Henry. Memoirs: 1756-65. Annot. by Samuel C. Williams. Johnson City, 
Tenn., 1927 

Westways (formerly Touring Topics). Vols. I-X; and 1919, Jan—June, Aug.—Dec.; 1920, 
Feb., Aug.—Oct.; 1921, June—-Nov.; 1922, Jan., July, Aug.; 1924, July; 1928, June; 
1933, Pt. 2 of No. 2 and No. 4; 1938, Mar. and Dec. (Pt. 2). Los Angeles: Auto Club 
of Southern California 

Williams, Roger. Letters . . . 1632-82. Ed. by J. R. Bartlett. Providence, 1874 (Publ. of 
Narragansett Club, 1st Ser., Vol. VI) 


ENGLISH PERIODICALS 


Critical Review, or Annals of Literature. London, 1756-1817 

European Magazine and London Review. London, 1782-1826 

Lloyd’s Evening Post & British Chronicle. London, 1757-1805 

London Chronicle, or Universal Evening Post. London, 1757-1823 

London Magazine. London, 1732-58 (except Vols. 1, 10, 21-36, 38-51 and N.S. 1-4) 

Monthly Review, or Literary Journal Enlarged. London, 1749-1844 

Royal Society of London. Philosophical Transactions. London, 1665-1886. Lack: Vols. 
16-54 (1686/7-1764) and 63-177 (1773-1886) 

Town and Country Magazine. London, 1769-96 


FRENCH LITERARY SETS 
All published by Hachette, Paris, ir. the series, 
“Les Grands Ecrivains de la France” 


Bossuet, J. B. Correspondance, nouv. éd., par C. Urbain et E. Levesque. 15 vols. 1909 

Fenelon, F. de S. Les Aventures de Telemaque, nouv. éd., par A. Cahen. 2 vols. 1920 

La Rouchefoucauld, F Oeuvres, nouv. éd., par M. D.-L. Gilbert et J. Gourdault. 4 vols. 
and album. 1884 

Malherbe, FE de. Oeuvres completes, par L. Lavanne. Nouv. éd. 4 vols. and album. 
1862-69 

Pascal, Blaise. Oeuvres, ..., par L. Brunschvicg, P. Boutroux et E Gazier. 14 vols. 1887- 
1914 

Retz, J. F PR Oeuvres, nouv. éd., par A. Feillet, J. Gourdault, etc. [and] Supplement a 
la correspondance, nouv. éd., par C. Cochin; [and] Biographie du Cardinal de Retz, 
par L. Batiffol. 12 vols. 1872-1920 

Rousseau, J. J. La Nouvelle Héloise, nouv. éd., par D. Mornet. 4 vols. 1925 

Saint-Simon, L. de R. Mémoires, nouv. éd., par A. de Boislisle [and] Table general ana- 
lytique des tomes I-XLI. 43 vols. 1871-1925 
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Financial Report of Friends of the Huntington 
Library to December 31, 1939 


(A) Total cash received by Friends to date... .. 2.0.00. .cccccccccoesssees $8,864.16* 


(B) Disbursements: 
(a) Purchases of bibliographical material and works of art 


for the Huntington: Liprary........6.0060s0ceccceews $2,072.20 
(b) Organization, clerical, stenographic, and other adminis- 
PUREE VG CONNER so ccs cewevenecereses 1,705.22 


(c) Payments to Huntington Library for copies of the 
Huntington Library Quarterly and other publica- 
tions mailed to the Friends in fulfilment of their sub- 





SOM IME 5 cis oss vi eror as errncet canon 2,204.31 
RN MUR DUNMOIIOTION: opis 86a ods ea wewn ssa neauewedoneelee 5,981.73 
(C) Balance'on hand ............ EAT RN Sp NT ee MRO $2,882.43 


(D) Commitments: 
1. Appropriated for Botanical Department of Huntington 
Library, but not as yet drawn: 
(2) FOP REVO OD YMC MALCHIAD, 65.5 ooo cece eens seeaes $ 100.00 
CG) OR GUNOr INACRTIGN 6.5.6.2. 4koe.e sisi ensisiacnre wis ereceiers 100.00 


2. Estimated amount for material to be furnished to the 
Friends, and for clerical services rendered to the end 
ED ins: situa cv eeeinle wv a hie goin sistaae ea nate 100.00 


300.00 


(E) Balance after deducting commitments....................0.ceeeeees $2,582.43 


* This is exclusive of $940.00 received for the Henry O. Wheeler memorial, to be 
administered by the Friends. 


t+ Of this sum $1,200 was contributed by fifteen individuals for organization and ad- 
ministrative expenses. 
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List of Contributors 


HazEN, ALLEN TRACY. ...... 


JORDAN, WILBUR KITCHENER . . 


KEMBLE, JOHN HASKELL ..... 
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a es ee 


STRATHMANN, ERNEST A. .... . 


WECTER, DIXON 
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Editor; Research Staff, Hunting- 
ton Library 


Instructor in English and Fellow 
of Branford College, Yale Uni- 
versity 


. Professor of History, Scripps Col- 


lege 


Instructor in History, Pomona 
College 


Assistant Professor of English, 
New York University 


Associate Professor of English, 
Pomona College; Fellow, The 
Folger Shakespeare Library, 


1939-40 


Professor of English, University 
of California at Los Angeles; 
Huntington Library Research 
Fellow, 1939-40 
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